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USE THIS FOR PROMPT REPLY 
We are interested ia the type of building 
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t's high time that fullhonor be given this famous Truscon coupon: 
Re Rahn? ae : , ay : : 

“Year afte ‘year, it starts action to help others arrive at a satisfactory and economical 


De olutio: 6 many problems of building construction, plant expansion and modern- 

c Se. c @ ‘ . ° ° - 

.. ization. © ht now, YOU may be facing a complex building problem. A Truscon 
andard Building may provide all the answers. Economy - .. speed of erection 
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afety... low maintenance Pst ... resistance tO rust, corrosion and wear. 
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New Business 











ay be the entering wedge by 
e United States will open new 
urkets. The State Department, 
extension of the quota system 
r imports, drops a clew. Se 
rges_ that deficiencies, resulting 
from tl failure of some offshore pro- 
ducer to deliver his full quota, be 
allotted to some other foreign country 
These “other foreign countries” are 
some of the Central American republics 
would like to have reciprocal 
trade treaties if they could sell us some 
more coffee, etc. 
. 

Ir was a sober grou 
farmers and business men,” 
Cove Echo of Glen Cove, Long Island, 
met February 6, 1836... to 
the Great Fire of New York 
iich had destroyed 700 buildings 
ind had resulted in $18,000,000 dam- 
14 out of 
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p of Glen Cove 
I says Glen 
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to the growing city 

§ insurance companies were in finan- 
culties as the result of fire 
Upshot was the formation of 
Glen Cove Mutual Insurance Co. which 
as 100 years old, Mar. 29. Weather- 
panics and pi- 
neering fire prevention services, pay- 
} 


losses and dividends totalling 





currency troubles, 


ng fre 
$3,546,679, this canny little company 
s its second successful century with 
$40,000,000 of insurable property 
its books and a noteworthy low loss 
° 

major shows will 
es and buyers in three important 
‘tries to three points next week: 
National Lumber Manufacturers, May- 
er Hotel, Washington, D. ¢ Apr. 
Southern Textile Exposition, 
Greenville, S. C., Apr. 5-10; American 
| Fair, McAlpin Hotel, New York, 


r, 5-17. 
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tonic effect. Not only is the 
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OU pay a 10% penalty on every pay- 
roll—buy 5 weeks’ work per year that 
you never get—because of routine office 
noises you take for granted! Because of 
telephones, voices, typewriters, footsteps! 

Yet you can hush those noises easily 
and avoid that 10% “‘fine’’—by quieting 
your offices with Acousti-Celotex. One 
finance company did it—and cut costly 
errors from a dozen a month to none! 
Another company stepped up production 
in one office by 154! 

Acousti-Celotex can be applied over 
your present ceilings at night, without 
disturbing office routine. It can be painted 
or cleaned time after time without loss of 
efficiency. And it soon pays for itself. 


Let a Celotex acoustical expert tell you 


PAINTABLE 


COUSTI- 


TRADE MARK EG 


Other Celotex Acoustical Products 


CALICEL CALISTONE ABSORBEX VIBRAFRAM (formerly Heerwagen Tile) 


—" acOusti-ChLorex 
SAYS “Hush” TO NOISE 





NOISE 
ES YOU 10% 
EVERY OFFICE PayRoiy 


nance Company 
By Hushing 





























OF 


Ended 
Office 
Noises 


honestly, without obligation, where 
Acousti-Celotex will save money in your 
offices, and what the installation will cost; 
Mail the coupon now for a free survey— 
and the free booklet, ““NOISI 





, A FEW TYPICAL USERS ——= 
Actna Life Insurance Co 
Celanese Corp. of America 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Commercial Investment Trust, Inc. 
General Foods Corp 
Manufacwrers Trust Co 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co 
National Distillers Products Corp 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 
Shell Union Oil Corp 
20th Century-Fox Film Corp 
UnionjCarbide & Carbon Corp 
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~ 9 THE CELOTEX CORPORATION BW 4 ' 
4 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago il ‘ 
t C2 Please send free copy of “NOISF Have a Celotex expert make 8 
t afree survey and give recommendationsand cost of quieting our offices ' 
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DRINK 


your way | 
to health! } .,. 
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O YOU DRINK enough water 

during the day? A tired, sluggish 
mind and body often result from uninten- 
tional water starvation. For robust health 
and top efficiency try the drinking water 
cure. Your physician advises it. Your 
life insurance Company recommends it. 
A General Electric Water Cooler in your 
office will give you and your associates 
a constant, convenient supply of cool, 
delicious, healthful drinking water for 
mere pennies a day. 
New low-priced G-E office models are E F 
within easy reach of any budget; pro- G-E makes 
vide the world’s lowest cost water cooler complete line of 
service. Beautifully styled, with new bottle water and 
G-E features that insure an even greater city water coolers 
measure of long-life performance at t 7 
lowest operating cost. —faucet ans 
Phone the nearest General Electric dealer bubbler sypes— 
or write direct for Free Catalog and for every office, 
book on Water and Health. Address: | factory and mill 
General Electric Company, Section CA-4, requirement. 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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GENERAL { ELECTRIC Water Coolers 
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produce running well ahead 
(up 12° in February) b 
payments were 3435,000,0( 
ary and $53,000,000 ir 
There remains $350,000,¢ 
on 1936 soil conservation 
possible $50,000,000 a mont 
September, and by October 
should begin under 1937 ager 

. A ; 
TRADE names have life co 
first stage involves building up 
tion. The second stage invol\ 
ance and a certain amount « 
larity. That's the extent of 
age trademark owner’s ambit 
some trade names, like kodak 
and cellophane, are such nat 
they succeed almost too well 
velop rapidly into generic h 
terms, stripped of proprietary 
Celluloid Corp. went through 
perience with its original pro 
it’s ready to apply the brakes 
be, to any of its too-success{ 
trade names. Meanwhile, it 
ing the record established by its 
toid transparent wrapping 
Last week four of the winners 
American Management Asso 
competition exhibited in Nx 
used Protectoid. In two other « 
this winter Protectoid packages 
off six other prizes 

. 

New twists on profit-sharing ay 
a plan being adopted by Roxa 
ible Lacquer Co., Elizabeth, 
Seven key men will receive 
tion gifts of Class B stock 
profits will be divided quart 
dividends to Common and 
holders plus wage divider 
other workers. 
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+ 
CHANGING the package desigr 
old and established product ft 
involves many a headache, but t! 
land (N. Y.) Baking Co. ar 
ing (N. Y.) Baking Co. sid 
them all by double-wrappin; 
bread for a few days: new wrap 
old outside Customers ca 
quickly. 

’ 
ANIMAL husbandry note: D 
Rubber Co., Ltd. proposes to m 
ture rubber boots for sheep in it 
factory now under construction 
erpool, England. Boots will off 
tection against “foot rot.” 

‘ » 

IN life’s eternal contest, Blond 
Brunettes vs. Titians, redheads 
general sales ability, though | 
enjoy current demand as brig! 
uppers for the first floors of 
ment stores, and brunettes joir 
ranks as the need arises, accord! 


the Labor Placement Bureau ot! 


State of New York, which aided 
000 persons in securing jobs 
the past year. 
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are so desperately eager to obtain 
currency stabilization, especially 
if they can thus obtain an advan- 
tage over some competitor, that 
word has come back from several 
capitals, quite unofficially, that 
they would be willing to partici- 
e i conference. 









pate in a 





Peace Plan Uppermost 







The President has several motives. 
The prime motive is not what Eu- 
rope figures—currency stabilization. 
Ir is his eagerness to accomplish what 
he hinted in last summer’s trial bal- 
loon—to bring about a conference 
of the present dictators and remove 
the dangers of war. He is very con- 
fident of his persuasive ability at the 
conference board. Confident also 
that he is more “hard-boiled” than 
was Woodrow Wilson and _ hence 
would not make the mistakes that 
Wilson did either at Versailles or at 
afterwards. 















home 






Then Stabilization 






Currency stabilization is, however, 
a very close second among the mo- 
tives actuating the President. He has 
considered all sorts of schemes to cor- 
rect present currency distortions and 
is much worried about the inflation 
threat. He has considered marking 
up the price of the dollar in gold, 
or reducing the price of gold per 
ounce in lien. One figure con- 
sidered was $32 an ounce. Another 
was $30 an ounce. Both brought 
vigorous opposition from Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau. Such 
a move would cut sharply into paper 
profits long since regarded as “cash” 
on original devaluation—two billion 
dollars of which is now in the Stabil- 
ization Fund and all of which fig- 
ures on the black ink side of Treas- 
ury ledgers. The President agrees 
heartily with this objection to mark- 
ing down the price of gold, in dol- 
lars, in order to get the dollar up in 
relation to other currencies, would 
only try it if he could approve no 
other plan and perhaps: not even then. 





























































Sitdown Intervention Unnecessary 


C.1.0.’s contact with the White 
House this week, through Sidney 
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Washington Bulletin 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) — President Roosevelt 
plans to call an international conference avowedly for peace and 
incidentally to obtain currency stabilization, when and if the sparks 
from the Spanish revolt stop flying around Europe's powder barrels. 
The big powers shy away from a mere “economic” conference, 
remembering Roosevelt’s unwillingness to go along with their ideas 
But they are so anxious for something to main- 
rain peace—at least until they really get ready to fight—and they 





COURTING FIVE 

Five votes to go is the present 
claim of senators opposing 
President Roosevelt on his 
Supreme Court enlargement 
proposal. They now claim 
to have 44 who cannot be 
“bought, cajoled or intimi- 
dated.” Forty-nine is a ma- 
jority. The Administration's 
research department, digging 
up old quotations of Borah, 
Glass, and other recalcitrants, 
is just making the “battalion 
of death” madder. The 
prospect still remains that 
the fight will drag on unitil 
July or August, with each 
side claiming that time is 
working for it. 














Hillman of the Textile Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee, is regarded in 
Washington as having resulted in an 
understanding that the President can 
safely keep hands off of the sitdown 
situation with assurance that the 
Lewis organization will put some re- 
straint on the use of this weapon, 


Looking for Price Brakes 


Roosevelt is just as anxious to act 
soon to check the rise of prices as 
he was to boost them in 1933 and 
1934. The Administration figures 
that the prices of many commodities, 
especially cotton, wheat, lead, zinc, 
and steel have risen plenty to pro- 
vide satisfactory profits, that a fur- 
ther rise would throw many things 
out of gear and result in many un- 
desirable complications, of which the 
rising cost of living, strikes, and 
labor disturbances are most obvious. 


State Laws “Not Enough” 

Why not go the whole hog? This 
is Roosevelt's attitude toward state 
minimum wage laws for women and 
minors upheld by the Supreme Court. 
The President sees some hope for 
the future in the fact that their con- 
stitutionality was affirmed by justices 
who have ascended to the bench since 
the same laws were thrown down in 
1923 by the present minority. But 








he still holds that state laws are not 
enough and, because he is straining 
every effort to get a federal law and 


Court, he 
ele ment 


protect it by a friendly 
made little of the liberal 
that pushed its way to the top in 
the Court this week. 

New Era? 

Whatever the outcome of Roose- 
velt’s battle to enlarge the Court 
and whatever may happen to legis- 
lation that will follow, designed to 
advance labor's welfare and 
plish other social aims, a much mor« 
social-minded interpretation of the 
Constitution is a fact today. The 
strictures placed on “due process” 
as protection for the right of con- 
tract, the affirmative ratification of 
labor’s right to collective bargaining, 
and the definition of majority rule 
as a majority of the employees voting 
forecast eventual dominance of new 
social influences, even though the 
Court does not give them full sweep 
immediately by a broader definition 
of interstate commerce in ruling on 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act. 


accon)- 


Bargain 
Sen. Norris has apparent assurance 
of White House support for his pro- 
posed bill to establish regional devel- 
opment of flood-control, navigation, 
and power projects throughout the 
country. Among the first to con- 
demn the President's Court plan, the 
father of TVA will vote for it “if 
we can’t get anything better.” 
Can Stay at Work 
Likely amendment of the Social 
Security Act will permit old-age bene- 
fit credits to accrue to the account 
of workers continuing in employment 
after reaching the age of 65. This 
provision is intended to give greater 
benefit of the law to present active 
workers of ripe age. 


What Tugwell Missed 


Perhaps Rex Tugwell got out of 
the government too soon. The Re- 
construction Finance Corp. is actually 
toying with the idea, under its flood 
relief law, of moving the entire city 
of Portsmouth, O., back from the 
danger zone. Smaller towns on low 
land abutting the Mississippi also are 
candidates for “resettlement.” 


Bonneville Program 


The Senate bill for disposition of 
Bonneville Dam power, about to be 
introduced by Sen. McNary, will con- 
form substantially with the measure 
now in the hands of the House com- 
mittee. Northwest senators, peeved 
at Rep. Martin Smith for jumping 
the gun by introducing his bill before 
release of Ickes committee’s report, 
would like to change the pattern but 





Baltimore branch of the Federal Reserve Bank 


of Richmond, Baltimore, Md. 


MODERNIZE HEATING Ii 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


Baltimore Bank, Constructed in 
1927, Improves Service with 
Webster Moderator System 


DISTRICT STEAM SERVICE 


Baltimore, Md.—That heating systems 
sometimes become obsolete before they 
become old was demonstrated in the five- 
story building which houses the Baltimore 
branch of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Richmond. 

When constructed in 1927, the Federal 
Reserve Bank building was modern in 
every detail. In 1936, only eight years 
later, the rapid developments in heating 
science made the application of Webster 
Central Control a necessary step in keep- 
ing the heating system up-to-date. 

With the Webster Moderator System, 
steam is delivered continuously to all 
radiators without excessive heating, thus 
correcting the distribution weakness of 
the old installation. 

The need for a central heating control 
responsive to outdoor weather conditions 
has been met by an Outdoor Thermostat, 
which adjusts the steam supply auto- 
matically with every change in weather 
or wind direction. A manual Variator 
permits the operator to modify the effect 
of the thermostat. 

“The Webster Moderator System has 


enabled us to maintain uniform, adequate | 


temperatures throughout the building,” 
says F. W. Wrightson, Assistant Cashier. 

“There has been a noticeable improve- 
ment in the cleanliness of our building 
since the introduction of district steam 


service. This means better heating service.” 


The Baltimore Heat Corporation acted 
as modernization heating contractors. 

Use of district steam for heating was 
authorized because of its economy and 
dependability in combination with the 
Webster Moderator System. 
If you are interested in heating new buildings, 
ot in improved heating service and lower 
heating cost in your present building, address 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Branches in 60 principal U. S. Cities 
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| can’t do so without straying from the 


committee’s recommendations—and 
that would mean trouble with the 
White House. 


Beg Pardon, Ambassador 


Would-be chicken farmers with So- 
viet sympathies might look into what 
appears a good opportunity. At 
present all embassies and legations in 
Moscow are supplied with fresh eggs 
by diplomatic couriers, who bring 
them from Warsaw—800 miles. In 
fact all embassies except that of the 
United States receive much of their 
food supply by courier. Which makes 
the jokes about Ambassador Joe 
Davies taking frozen goods to the 
Soviet capital not so hot, but posi- 
tively has nothing to do with his 
wanting a vacation back home after 
a month’s arduous duties at the em- 
hassy. 


No Relief on Relief 


No fundamental change is planned 
in the Administration’s work relief 
program, There is some opposition 
in Congress and the states to accept- 
ing Harry Hopkins’ Works Progress 
Administration as the exclusive and 
permanent method of coping with 
the problem but contrary sentiment 
is not organized. Plans to thrust the 
burden back on the states or to set 
up relief on some new fund-match- 
ing basis essentially different from 
the system in vogue for the past few 
years just aren’t in the picture. 

Unstable Base for Planning 

WPA is criticized for permitting 
wide variation in state and local con- 
tributions and interfering with ef- 
fective work planning. Under its 
policy of spending only what is 
necessary, local sponsors frequently 
are left holding the bag on projects 
previously approved and in course of 
construction either because the num- 
ber of workers eligible for relief has 
dropped or because an arbitrary 
limit, regardless of need, is placed 
on funds allotted to a particular state 
or locality. 


Plan for Bankrupt Cities 


Sponsors of the municipal bank- 
ruptcy bill that the House Judiciary 


Committee will report next week 
hope that it will command one vote 


| —the vote needed to reverse the 5-4 


decision by which the Supreme Court 
declared the previous law to be an 
unconstitutional invasion of states’ 
rights. To accomplish this end, the 
bill substitutes an adjustment plan 
for the requirement in the old law 
that a bankrupt municipality virtu- 
ally throw itself on the mercy of the 
court. It provides that a city, to- 
gether with all the creditors which 
can be reached, shall seek agreement 


APRIL 


on composition of its debt an 
mit that agreement for cour: 4; 
proval in an equity proceeding. \y 
irouble is seen in pushing the b 
through Congress. Municipal 
cern has subsided with improy 
in public finances, but bondh: 
fearful of unseasonable repudi 
are alert and Rep. Wilcox’s effo: 
behalf of the legislation testi! 


Florida’s interest. 


Calling Britain’s Hand 


An international textile lab 
ference is meeting here this 
The plot runs something lik« 
When a 40-hour-week agreemen: 
proposed at Geneva last year, B 
demurred—principally because 
ish industry can’t go on a 40 
week unless Japan goes along. 
Japan, which has virtually no 
ployment to absorb, doesn’t w 
40-hour week. Now, however. 
high tariffs pinching Japan's big 
kets in India and the Philippines 
Nipponese come to the confe: 
with a bargaining proposal that « 
lenges Britain’s objection to a: 
ternational agreement—the 40 
week in exchange for export n 
quotas, 


Housing, Tenancy Are Stuck 


Prospects of housing legis! 
this session are fading rapidly. 5 
Wagner’s slum clearance bill, tenta- 
tively scheduled for hearings 
week, will face strong opposit 
from those who claim that the 
fails to reconcile its purposes with 
means of financing them. Budget- 
makers urge a_ similar objec 
against the Jones farm tenancy | 
which now has died of discord 
way in the House Agriculture ¢ 
mittee. The President has tak« 
hand at straightening out the tena 
tangle, and his interest may revi 
the measure, though the most 
can be expected is an experime 
program—at some future time. 


Conference—or Lecture? 


Madame Perkins is a_ highly 
quacious lady at the conference table, 
according to ear-worn listeners, 
which include fellow cabinet mem 
bers, New Dealers, and John |! 
Lewis—not to mention a number ot 
business men. Result: a_ recent 
luncheon conference involving halt 
a dozen departments and bureaus was 
held at Metropolitan Club—onl) 
place in town where Perkins couldnt 
attend. At cabinet meetings her col- 
leagues do not dare interrupt her. 
Way back in °33 a few tried it and 
were so thoroughly spanked 
have been gun-shy ever since. The 
President is now the only one who 
ever interrupts her, and he does not 
venture often. 
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Latest 
Week 
PRODUCTION 
*Steel Ingot Operation (°% of capacity)......... 90.7 
* Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily average in icone ands, 4-wk. basis) $8.400 
Engineering Construction Awards (Engineering News-Record, 4-wk. daily av.) $6,639 
* Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons). reeks °1.861 
*Electric Power (million kw.-hr.)............665. 2.200 


TRADE 





Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... ai aad 127 
* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) : 81 
* Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions)..... $4,836 


* Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 


PRICES (‘Average for the week) 





Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.).............cccecccceees ; $1.41 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.)............... ce cecidecidnéwerash<s 14.88 
Iron and Steel (Steel, composite, ton) - Lane esos en eeeecnneane $40.13 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley basis, Ib.)...... iene Séne 16.375 
Moody’s Spot Commodity Price Index (Dec. 31, 1931=100)...... wewas 226.4 


FINANCE 


Bond Yields (Standard Statistics, average 45 bonds) ie ate ca ot - 
Interest Rates—Call Loans, Renewal, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 1.00 


Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper, N. Y. City (4-6 months)...... . 751 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, nmumber).................. 








BANKING (Millions of dollars) 






Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)........ ave 2,463 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series).......... 0.55565. 1,270 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..... sede sents ' 22,560 
Commercial Loans, reporting member banks{.......... 1... cece ceeeeues 4,829 
Security Loans, reporting member banks... . ‘ 3,367 
U. S. Gov’t. and Gov't. Guaranteed Obligations Held, re aperting me aiken ‘tani. 9,901 


Other Securities Held, reporting member banks........ ~~... 6.6655. eceee 3,312 








Average 


Ago 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


The Figures 
Week 


Preceding Week 


Ago 








Preceding Month 
Week Ago 
89.6 85.8 
$8,493 $9,825 
$6,817 $8,176 
1,867 1,791 
2,211 2,207 


125 119 

80 76 
$5,045 $4,115 
$6,385 


$1.37 $1.33 
14.60 13.46 

$40.10 $36.95 
16.250 15.000 


222.3 


209.8 





2,450 2,460 
1,450 2,097 
22,698 22,675 
4,816 4,633 
3,368 3,272 
10,041 10,303 
3,320 3,318 











‘Estimate based on 4 years, due to 1933 bank holiday. 


* Factor in Business Week Index. *Preliminary. Revised. tNew Series, Excluding Real Estate Loans. 





SNot Available. 


1932-36 













*79.0 
























Year Average 
Ago 1932-36 















62.0 38.0 
$7,318 $4,481 
$6,664 $3,983 

939 1,216 

1,867 1,633 








95 95 
66 62 
$3,617 $3,156 


















$1.02 $.76 
11.64 9.56 
$33.13 $30.83 
9.250 7.550 
169.7 127.3 



















2,485 2,399 
2,315 1,194 
21,611 19,196 
3,844 s 
3,210 3,862 
10,124 x 
3,283 x 
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ness Week’s index of 
business activity pre- 
sented in the chart at the 
top of the page. They | go}— 
enable readers to get a 
general view of the trend - 
of business since 1929. 
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The Business Outlook 


FROM all current indications, business in the second quarter is 
likely to be as good as that in the quarter just closed—perhaps 
better. Despite floods and strikes, factory and mine output in the 
frst three months of 1937 hit the highest levels since 1929 and was 


20°, above that of a year ago. 


Rising wholesale and retail prices, 


feverish activity in steel, motors, construction, and durable goods 
senerally, and expanding freight 
and passenger traffic—land, sea 
and air—may be expected. 


Prices Hit New Levels 


The past week witnessed new high 
prices in the recovery move for 
wheat, cotton, corn, copper, and rub- 
ber: Goodyear’s stockholders were 
warned of higher tire prices if rub- 
ber continued to press upward. Rayon 
yarn prices also advanced, with du- 
Pont showing the way; phenomenal 
spring business has virtually wiped 
out the industry’s stocks. As for 
food, governmental agricultural ex- 
nerts hold no hope that the house- 
holders’ bills will be shaved a bit 
this year. Incidentally, some steel 
and machine tool concerns are taking 
new business on a “price prevailing 
when delivered”’ basis. 


Lewis Notwithstanding 


John L. Lewis’ preoccupation with 
the wage and hour agreement in the 
bituminous coal industry left the 
Chrysler negotiations on the unfin- 
ished business list. But despite the 
absence of Chrysler and a number of 
other smaller producers from the 
month’s production figures, totals for 
March and the full first quarter will 
surpass those of 1936. The first two 
months’ output ran 15°; ahead of 
comparable months of 1936. April 
now looms as the year’s biggest pro- 
duction period, with assemblies likely 
to run well ahead of the more than 
500,000 cars produced in April, 1936, 


Benefits Swell Farm Purse 


Substantial benefit payments to 
farmers in February helped offset the 
decline in income from marketings, 
with the result that total cash in- 
come for the first two months was 
nearly 14% greater than last year. 
Since October, $120,000,000 of agri- 
cultural conservation benefits have 
been distributed to farmers, and 
$350,000,000 remains to be parcelled 
out during 1937. 


Private Construction Zooms 

That the weekly average of con- 
struction contracts awarded in the 
first quarter of 1937 fell slightly be- 
low the comparable record for 1936 
comes as something of a surprise, 
but the decline conceals the really 





ADVERTISING CENSUS 
Advertising men learned a 
lot about their own business 
when the first census of agen- 
cies was reported this week. 
The 1,212 agencies report- 
ing placed close to $500, 
000,000 of advertising: 15 
companies with billings of 
$5,000,000 or more ac- 
counted for 41% of all! 
advertising done. Slightly 
more than 54% of all adver- 
tising placed was done by 
agencies in New York City. 
Newspapers received 38% of 
the half billion dollar vol- 
ume; magazines, 279%); ra- 
dio, 16%; trade _ papers, 
4%: car cards, outdoor and 
window display, 6%; and 
direct mail, 1%. Executives 
rated $147 a week in salary: 
other employees, $12 a week. 











cheerful fact that private construc- 
tion has been gaining at the expense 
of public activity. This year, 49°; 
of all contracts recorded by Engi- 
neering News-Record represe nted 
private undertakings, while a year 
ago, only 31°) were in this category. 
Private construction so far this year 
is running 96°7 ahead of 1936; 
public works have shrunk 38°;. 


Lumber Orders Exceed Output 


The lumber industry has been be- 
set with shipping and weather dif- 
ficulties, particularly on the West 
Coast. Only in recent weeks has pro- 
duction surpassed that of last year, 
while shipments and new orders have 
run well ahead of current output. 
Orders on hand on the Coast are 
running seven or eight times above 
current weekly output; some mills 
are actually faced with shutdowns 
due to the dwindling log supplies. 


Sales Spurt 


Manufacturers and wholesalers in 
widely different fields continue to re- 
port sales well above those of a year 
ago, with the durable goods produc- 
ers and distributors heading the list. 
Gains of 25°, for 557 manufacturers 
and of 17°; for 1,100 wholesalers 


il 


over February of a year ago show 
how the wind is blowing. Non-fer- 
rous metal producers lead the paradk 
with a 65°) advance; other 
include 62¢, for forest products; 
61°, for stone, clay and glass; and 
56°, for motor-vehicle parts. Among 
wholesalers, plumbing wares are tops 
with 60°7, followed by jewelry with 
45°,, electrical goods with 35°;. 


Lains 


Retail Demand Is Uniform 


The record of retail 
independent stores in states for which 
figures are available reflects remark 
able similarity in the type of goods 
that has been moving especially well 
in recent months; furniture, jewelry, 
hardware, lumber, and 
clothing are headliners. There is con 
siderable variation, however, in sales 
large and 
states, In th 


sales among 


automobiles, 


gains recorded for small 
towns in different 
Colorado and Wyoming area 
towns are making tracks faster than 


big ones: in Indiana, reverse is truc 


small 


Ahead of Schedule 


Household equipment manufactur- 
ers counted on 1937 setting another 
record, and the early returns are ac 
tually exceeding expectations. Elec- 
tric refrigerators, for example, were 
running 43°; ahead of 1936 in the 
first two months; washing machine 
sales were up 10°;; ironers, up 17%. 
Electric ranges, vacuum cleaners, and 
water heaters are also finding excel- 
lent demand. Last year, refrigera- 
tors sold best in Mississippi, Michi- 
gan, the District of Columbia, Utah, 
and West Virginia. 


Radio Shows the Way 


Advertising activity has recovered 
from the dip it took after the spurt, 
occasioned by the undistributed earn- 
ings tax, in the last quarter of 1936 
had exhausted itself. February stands 
about 6°; above the January level 
and 16°; above last year’s record, 
according to Printers’ Ink. The level 
of radio advertising volume, cor- 
rected for seasonal variation, stands 
24 ahead of last year—not as great 
as the advantage it enjoyed last Sep- 
tember as the result of a record sum- 
mer rise, but still a wider margin 
than that held by other media. 

What Wages Are 

The Supreme Court’s reversal of its 
previous position in the Washington 
minimum wage law case is stimulat- 
ing the interest of other states in 
such minimums for women—perhaps 
for men too—that may have an early 
reflection in wage figures. Averag: 
hourly wages paid to women in 25 
manufacturing industries in January 
was 44.2¢. The lowest average hourly 
wage of 36.5¢ was found in the silk 
industry; the highest, 64.6¢ in tires. 
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Long Distance Rate Reductions 
bring far-away friends 
NEARER and NEARER 


A series of rate reductions from 1926 to 1937 has sub- 
stantially cut the cost of Long Distance telephoning. These 
reductions have been made in accordance with Bell System 
policy to reduce Long Distance rates whenever improve- 
ments in telephony and the volume of business permit. 

Today’s low Long Distance rates make it easy to keep in 
touch with out-of-town friends and relatives . . . frequently, 
pleasantly. They make it easy to do business across the 
miles with branches, customers and prospects . . . quickly, 
personally, 

Below are rates for 3-minute daytime calls between repre- 
sentative cities. ... (Call some one far away today, and find 
how much genuine pleasure Long Distance can bring you 
. . . at low cost. 





HOW LONG DISTANCE RATES HAVE BEEN CUT 
AS THE RESULT OF 8 REDUCTIONS IN RECENT YEARS: 





RATES FOR 3: MINUTE DAYTIME CALLS * Station-to-Station Person-to-Person 





January 15,| Jam. 15, | January 15,| Jan. 15, 
From To 1926 | 1937 1926 1937 


8 .70 
1.25 
1.30 
1.65 
2.20 
2.65 
4.00 
5.25 
6.75 
8.50 
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Baltimore Philadelphia $ .65 8 .40 
Cincinnati Detroit 1.55 po 
Buffalo Toledo 1.70 5 
Boston Washington , 1.25 
Chicago Little Rock . 1.65 
Atlanta Kansas City . 2.00 
Denver Seattle x 3.00 
Dallas New York . 4.00 
Chicago San Francisco A 5.00 
New York Los Angeles . 6.25 
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* Night and all-day Sunday rates are still lower. 
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Court Erases “No Man’s Land 
Decisions support states’ rights to legislate for busi- 
ness, oppose federal centralization of power, but leave 
vital question for eagerly-awaited Wagner ruling. 


Bu- 


disputed 


WASHINGTON (Basin Week 
¥.)—No Man's Land, the 
ry on the boundary 
and state authority, was ceded 
states this week by the Supreme 

The immediate result will be 

flurry of state minimum wage laws 
- women and children (President 
sevelt opines that men should be 
' 1) and “‘littke Wagner Acts” 
collective bargaining, as the “due 
ess” clause took a real beating at 


between 


the most dramatic decision 
of its current the 

1 that, on one side of the 
legislative boundary, Congress has 

er under the to 

ire an employer to negotiate wages 

working conditions with the union 

his employees’ choice, but only if 
employer, like the Virginian Rail 

happens to be engaged in intet 

ite commerce. The employees may 
mechanics in some back shop but, 
use they are repairing cars and lo- 

their work becon an in- 
part of the railroad’s interstate 


session court 


federal- 


commerce clause 


tives, 1es 


ration 


Four Stick to Their Guns 


, 
stepped aX 


Then the court ross an 
iginary line and held that authority 
regulate the wages of women and 
ren, previously to both 
| and governments, really 
belong to the states. Before it 
uphold the minimum wage law 
Washington state, in which the is- 
is joined, the court had to reverse 
ntrary decision in 1923 on the 
rict of Columbia The four 
Cs who week's 
ty opinion five 
declared the District 
stitutional 14 years ago—Justices 
rland, Van Devanter, McRe 
Butler. 
tice Roberts last June in declar 
e New York minimum wage law 
1 on the authority of the previous 
yn, but it his vote that this 
buried the precedent 
upholding state authority to legis 
for the protection of women, the 
by plain inference also upheld 
roachment by 


denied 


state 


law. 


dissented to this 


were among the 


! 
iaW OC 


nolds 


This quartet was joined 


was 


rights against en 


Congress. By another decision the state 
of Virginia was sustained in its attempt 
to regulate the sale of milk and cream, 
even though the fluid whose sale price 
in Virginia is established by such regu- 
lation, flows into the state across state 
lines. 

In week's that, 
sense, may be regarded as preparatory 


to the coming decision on the Wagner 


this decisions in a 
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Washington minimum wage law less 


Justice Owen J. Roberts takes the center of the stage 


New y ork 


in the Supr 


minimum 
eme 


Court 


wage 


law, 


drama. 
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table is 


conterence 
industrial peace.’ 

This judgment the court cannot ig- 
nore, said Justice Stone in writing the 
unanimous opinion that skirts close to 
the much broader application asserted 
in the Wagner Act by holding the 
companion law applicable to the Vir 
Railway's “back shop” em 
ployees, as having such a relation to 
the other confessedly interstate activi- 
ties of the railroad that they are to be 
regarded as part of them. 


Redefined 

In the decisions on both the Wash 
ington Minimum Wage Act and the 
Railway Labor Act, the court swept 
aside obstacles previously raised to 
federal and state laws of the New 
Deal type by the due process clause 
of the Fifth and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments. In the railway labor case, Jus- 
tice Stone held that the obligation to 
negotiate with a labor union authorized 
to represent the railroad’s employees 
leaves little scope for the operation of 
due process, as the means chosen are 
appropriate to effect a permissible regu- 
lation of commerce by Congress. And 
in upholding the Washington wage 
law, Chief Justice 
that the constitutional 
against depriving any person of life, 
liberty, or property without due process 
a guarantee Of untram- 
and of con 


a powerful aid to 


ginian 


“Due Process” 


dec lared 


Hughes 
injunction 


of law is not 
meled freedom of action 
tract. 

Old constructions of the Constitution 
are gone with the wind in Justice 
Hughes’ interpretation of the covenant 
overturning the court’s 1923 decision, 
in which minimum wage regulation for 
women was thrown down as depriva- 
tion of freedom of contract 


“Freedom” and “Liberty” 

“What is this freedom 
Justice Hughes. ‘The 
does not speak of freedom of contract. 
It speaks of liberty and the depriva 
tion of liberty without due process of 
law. But the liberty safeguarded 
is liberty in a social organization which 
requires the protection of law against 
the evils which menace the health, 
safety, morals and welfare of the peo- 
ple. This essential limitation of 
liberty in general governs freedom of 
contract in particular. This power un- 
der the Constitution to restrict freedom 
of contract has had many illustrations. 
That it may be exercised in the public 
interest with respect to contracts be- 
tween employer and employee is un- 
deniable.” 

No preseni issue of Administration 
policy 1s involved in the court's unani- 
mous decision approving the amended 
Frazier-Lemke Farm Moratorium Act 
that, in its original form, was struck 
down, also by unanimous decision, with 
NIRA on May 27, 1935. Authorizing 


que stioned 
Constitution 
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nference 


Sen. Bob LaFollette seems to have had some difficulty in 


it at this New York meeting of the American Labor Party to hear him def: 


Presidents plan to “pack the Court.” 


a 5-year moratorium on tarm mott- 


gages (the original act provided a 5- 
year foreclosure), the law 


| 
makes no 


Stay in 
modifications 
according to 


unreasonable 
of a mortgagee’s rights,” 


Justice Brandeis’ opinion. 


ry. . Ne 

rhe Big Fight 
This week’s decisions pull one 
way, patronage pulls the other. 
The heat is on the Senate. 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bu- 
reau)—The decidedly liberal opinions 
handed down by the Supreme Court 
this week, especially the five-to-four 
about-face which upheld the Washing- 
ton minimum wage law, considerably 
weakened the arguments for doing any- 
thing about the present judicial setup 
By the same token they weakened the 
for a constitutional amend 
ment to clear up this difhculty, so 
clearly recognized by both political 
parties in the election fight. But argu- 
ments do not seem to be making much 
diiference, for the moment, so fir as 
the gentlemen whose votes will decide 
the issue are concerned. Enough of 
them are waiting to hear from the 
folks back home to throw the fight 
either way. 

Prospects continue good that the 
President can win his fight to pack the 
court if he does not 1 


argume nt 


weaken, despite 
the fact that most of the “‘breaks’’ have 
been against the proposal. The weak- 
ness of the Administration line con- 
tinues to be that there is no really 
sound argument for it except to add 
six new justices who would look at the 
constitutional limitations with the same 





elastic eye as the President 
strength of the Administrati 
lies in the party machine bui 
Roosevelt and Farley, the 

machine directed by Charles M 
the enormous 
calcitrant legislators by patron 


power to con 


eral 
other 
At present there are actually 
senators personally opposed to 
posal to beat it. The whole 


t 
is whether they stick ag 
mentioned. The A 


appropriations or 


means ot pressure 


will 
influences 
tration has already succeeded 
ing” several senators, has failed 
ceal in several ot 
Rush Holt 
Many others are 


summate the 
stances. senator 
out publicly. 

privately. One 
eventual place on the high ben 


This particular one declit 


¢ 


senator was oft 
self. 
has been one of the most embar 
opponents. 


Glass Touches Sore Point 


Significance of Senator Glass’ 
talk against the proposal is yet 
appraised. He touched on a very 
playing 

Deal, a: 


; 


cate situation—the 

Negroes of the New 
threat to segregation laws an 
discriminations against the Neg 
the South. If this should hap; 
take hold, it give 

Southern senators now private! 
posed to the court packing plat 
afraid to commit themselves 

the President, the excuse they n 
fight him. A glance over the 
of the Southern senators will a 
show how very important this an; 
There are now eight openly agair 
President and nine uncommitted 
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Labor War and Peace 


Armistice talks engage leaders on chief fronts; Detroit 
thinks worst is over. Coal parleys illustrate need for 
better mediation machinery. 


R VIEWING the course ol i¢ It -<¢ l around a strike, The | nite 

inferences which wound up aft x Workers’ war chest is one of 
; : : 

veeks of discussion in essential agt biggest suppliers of financial s 


nent, even though they ran past t to C.1.0. drives 
Anr. 1 deadline with strike threat stoppage of pay ch 
gill in the air, business observers t Not only have the miners 


] 
© Workers 


week were impressed by the fact that up sizeable sums, ever 


both sides seemed to have wasted time started, but t { 
with “bitter end” tactics. been paying a special monthly 
While the country at large sat fear- ment to swell the fund. tion, h 
fully waiting, the miners had early While the coal talks held major sitdowns 
ropped their demands for a 30-hour attention, other labor troubles this week C.1.O. drive 
eek and a minimum annual age continued to hit the headlines. Boston 
ere concentrating on pay-scale 1 (fuel truckers), Akron (five-and-ten) from 
The operators weren't sti New York (WPA), and other cities 
to the 40-hour-week-and-no-raise large and small felt the surge of or 


the theory tl 


+} . 
we sure 


State Legislatures Act 


cy apparently set up as a counter ganized demands for more pay and State-by-state action 


noke screen, and were in fairly com- shorter hours. Like a “hot lick”’ rising laws controlling | sit 


agreement on _ increases, but above the chorus of a swing band, this week to various legislat 


led on differentials. Sen. Wagner's solo in the Senate got vealed a variety of opinion Mi 
7 . . wide attention for its timing and its gan’s legislators wer pushis go bill 

\greement Shaping Up suspected close agreement to Admin make sesure 

The new working agrecment, well istration policy. felony and to set uj 

the way toward final form as the With its biggest worry, the Chrysler tion machinery (BI 

ek drew to a close, would continue _ strike, apparently in hand, Detroit got Utah already had subn 


7-hour day, 35-hour week for two a chance to catch its breath The Waener Act” for national scrutiny. 
' 1, 


with raises in the scale of wages. “emergency” seemed to be ended, 


t governors in the East and South 
avoiding a general strike, the oper- public protest against sitdowns wag as tinued to speak their individual o 
rs and workers had a great al widespread as ever. However, the ions, with Gov. Hoey getting the 

and knew it feeling in general grew that the Chrys attention by virtur s “no 

the background of union policy, ler strike was the “last big sitdown” downs” 

John L. Lewis directed the and that the final agreement there 
ts’ side of negotiations, was a would set up a pattern for others. tion 
ly overlooked reason for getting Detroit has been highly chagrined tions of 


Partisan 





colle tive bar 
cion, interfer 
which are organizit 
company unions.” 
In these points 
of the majority representation 
the Utal mm ! like the Waegr 
Act But the ta ibor Relaty 
Board which it pr 
provisions of the law has 
than the N.L.R.B., parti 
right to examine any pertinent 
subpoena any witnesses, and 
offenders for contempt 
through the state district 
By the reasoning 
little Wagner 
labor situation 
though the W 
: knocked out by 
- . : ~ The states can reg 
. SS ee - . — ' ness, which Cong 
, . , _ mee le eact 
BACK TO WORK — The Lebanon, Pa., plant of the Bethlehem Steel Corp. opened able to react 
last week following a strike of 2500 workers. C.LO. had announced earlier that the unions have been gathering 
company union must go, but company officials say 96% of employees in all plants voted 0% only in the West but elsewhere, 


7 





1 In any ever 
suppor 


f 


for employee representation under the 20-year-old Bethlehem system. for the state-by-state method. 
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G.M. and Ford Are Moving Out 


Chevrolet takes part of its engine-building to Buffalo. 
Ford will add 30 small plants to his “village indus- 


tries” scheme. Decentralization is under way. 


DeETROI ( Busine ss Week Bure im) 


General Motors and Ford are on the 


move. Both companies are in the midst 
of major decentralization programs. In 
the case of General Motors, it repre- 
sents mostly a trek out of Michigan; 
with Ford it is confined within Mich- 
igan’s boundaries, but is aimed at get- 
ting away from the huge concentration 
of mer at Dearborn. 

Chevrolet will build immediately a 
plant at Buffalo to make 1,200 motors 
and axles daily to supply assembly 
plants at Buffalo, Tarrytown and Balti- 
more. Heretofore all motors were made 
at Flint, all axles at Detroit. The plant 
will cost $16,000,000; its equipment 


] 


orders represent a windfall for ma 





chinery builders already staggering un- 
der an avalanche of business. 

The Flint engine plant today is Chev- 
rolet’s most serious production bottle- 
neck, The company’s engine-building 
capacity is short of its assembly capac- 
ity. The Buffalo expansion will raise 
it 20°. There are other reasons for 
the Buffalo move: (a) manufacture of 
key parts will be nearer branch assem- 
bly plants, shortening the time between 
placing car orders and delivering cars 
to the rich Eastern market; (b) freight 
savings will be made in moving materi- 
als to Buffalo and from Buffalo to as- 
sembly plants ; (c) Chevrolet will begin 
to get away from labor-torn Flint; and 
(d) union ¢ 


rganizers no longer will 


























BEGINNING—An old grist 
mill (eft) 20 miles north 
of the Ford Rouge plant, 
was one of the first of the 



































auto magnate’s “village in- 
dustries.” At Ypsilanti, 
Mich., is another outlying 
Ford plant, where men past 
40 assemble generators 


























(lower left). At Northville, 
Mich., 400 men are working 
on Ford valves in an air- 
conditioned plant (lower 
right). 
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be able to tie up production 
by shutting down the Flint e: 
, § 


tory. 
Incidentally the Buffalo 


an outgrowth of the G.M 


though the strike probably 


action. It has been under cons 


for a year. 


Of five cities studied, Buffalo 
new plant because of its lake 
tion facilities and the skilled m 
able. Buffalo, like Grand Rapids 
G.M. put a big stamping | 
year), has a large percentage « 
owners. That means labor stal 
less likelihood of men being i: 


by labor agitators. 


Began After Strike 


G.M.’s decentralization 


the Chevrolet strike at Toledo t 
ago. That led to spreading trans 
manufacture among Muncie, Ind 
naw, Mich., and Toledo, whe: 


viously it had been 100% 


Then followed new assembly p! 
Buick, Olds and Pontiac at Los A 
and Linden, N. J., the Grand 

plant for Fisher Body, and a sma 
at Ionia,, Mich., to supplem 
Grand Rapids. A year ago 

considered putting an engine 
Oakland, Calif.; this project is 


possibility. 


For some time Fisher Body } 
playing with the idea of erectir 
stamping plant in the East 
could serve all G.M.’s Eastern a 
plants, much as the Buffalo engi: 


axle plant will supply 


plants. It isn’t yet public infor: 
but shortly Fisher will announc 
for immediate erection of su 
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site mot yet disclosed. This is 
logical step in G.M.’s decen- 
yn. There now are continuous 

ind strip mills in the East which 

cnish raw materials at close hand. 
costs will be cut from steel 
the stamping plant and from 
ter to car assembly plants in 

various parts of the country. — 

Fisher will be further freed from de- 
pendence on its No. 1 plant at Flint for 
“ampings essential to all cars, Grand 
Rapids already helping to alleviate this 
ute situation. It is reported on good 
ythority Fisher is planning substantial 
expansion at the recently-ac quired Ionia, 
Mich., plant. 

Ford's decentralization has taken the 

of small factories dotting the 
southern Michigan map. It started in 
1920 with a valve plant at Northville, 
has gained speed } cw the last few 


years 


Twenty Small Plants 


There are 20 plants today. Ford's 
program calls for at least 30 more. All 
will be within 65 miles of the Rouge 
lant to which the products can be 


transported cheaply in Ford V-eight 


r 


trucks 

It is impossible to decentralize auto- 
mobile manufacture past a certain point 
and retain advantages of mass produc- 

There always will be concentra- 
tion of heavy work (engines, bodies, 
tc.), but fabrication of light parts can 

e done just as well in small plants away 
from the congested areas, according to 
the Ford theory. 

Mr. Ford is in personal command of 
the “village industries” development. 
Every factory is located on a small 
stream which can be dammed up and 
the waterpower used to help run the 
machinery. He selects each new site, 
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insists on the surroundings being attrac- 
tive for the worker. - Employees live 
within a stone’s throw of their work, 


either farm a fair-sized acreage or have 


large gardens. The result is they have 
a country home with a city income, an 
ideal combination 


Products Are Better 


The Ford management has noted bet- 
ter workmanship and improved quality 
of product where men are put in small 
plants (numbering from 10 to 400 em- 
ployees). Today there are 190 depart- 
ments with a total of 89,000 men in the 
Rouge plant. That highly centralized 
production will be reduced when Mr. 
Ford’s 50 village industries are in 
operation. 

Chrysler also is aware of the benefits 
of decentralization. It has located a 
branch assembly plant for Plymouth at 
Evansville, Ind., has a West Coast fac- 
tory at Los Angeles, a service parts man- 
ufacturing plant at Marysville, Mich. It 
wouldn't surprise Detroiters should 
Chrysler take action in the next year 
to get further away from its concentra 
tion in Detroit where all its main fac 
tories are located. 
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NEW PHILOSOPHY — Henry Ford (left, 
above) with C, L. Smith, head of the Ford 
Manual Arts School at Ways, Ga. is 
discussing plans for the newest Ford 
community industries project. Here he has 
provided community 
centers and farmsteads for employees of 
his parts shops, 





elementary schools. 








Acme photos 








BRAINS — Minds, as 
materials, and 
today’s 


VERSATILE 
well as metals, raw 
methods, are important in 
scheme of industrial expansion. The 
Ford School of Manual Arts at Ways, 
Ga. (above), and elementary schools 
are expected to tap rich, but latent, 
resources. The 
includes agricultural fundamentals 
as well as training in mechanics, 
to round out Mr. Ford’s dream 
of an approach to self-supporting 
communities. 


school curriculum 

















BLOW TO H. C. OF L—At Ways, Ga., Ford parts makers 
will own, or partly own, farms so that the community will 
be partly supported by the produce they raise to reduce the 
cost of living. A school building has been completed; tractors 
are busy grading roads (above); and a lumber mill (left) is 
busy turning out building materials for the Ford Farms at low 


cost. 
construction. 





Alongside the lumber mill is a planing mill under 
A_ well-rounded 
will be available. 


supply of building materials 
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Hot Oil May Flow 
Connally law restricting ship- 
ment of oil produced in viola- 
tion of state acts may not be 


extended, 
WASHINGTON (Busing Week Bu- 
reau)—Oil conservation, like practi- 


cally every other major piece of legisla- 
tion, is snarled up by the Supreme 
Court battle The Connally hot oil 
law expires June 16, and it is in real 
danger of going by the board unless 
President Roosevelt takes a hand. But 
Texas’ Sen. Connally is agin’ the Presi- 
dent on packing the Court and Rep. 
Martin Dies from the Lone Star state 
is also cool to the proposal. So it 
won't be surprising if Roosevelt per- 
mits the Connally Act to lapse, with the 
idea of reviving it later under another 
name, if it seems advisable. 

Present conditions do not point to 
an imperative need for the act, which 
prohibits interstate shipment of oil pro- 
duced in violation of state laws. Al- 
though crude production has set a 
string of new records since last sum- 
mer, stocks dropped 25,000,000 barrels 
from June 1 to Jan. 1, and an upward 
tendency since then anticipates the sea- 
sonal bulge in consumption. The East 
Texas field which caused all the trouble 
has settled down. Hot oil running 
100,000 barrels a day before the Con- 
nally law was enacted has dropped to 
a dribble of 6,000 barrels. 


Estimated Reserves 

Discoveries are barely keeping pace 
with consumption. Proven petroleum 
reserves on Jan. 1, 1935, as estimated 
by the American Petroleum Institute’s 
special committee on production, 
totaled 12,177,000,000 bbl. This es- 
timate was pushed up to 13,063,000,- 
000 bbl. as of Jan. 1, this year, and to 
13,632,000,000 bbl. in February as a 
result of the development of pools 


that had been discovered but not 
worked prior to 1935. These esti- 
mates, however, are subject to later up- 


. . f 
ward revision as new wells are brought 


in in the Corpus Christi area, where a 
multitude of small pools point to a 
shift in the center of production. 
Although the Connally Act, as a 
federal law, is broad in terms, it has 
only been enforced in East Texas. The 
Petroleum Conservation Division of 
Ickes’ Interior Department now is in- 
vestigating the advisability of setting 
up a tender board at Corpus Christi. 
The bill to extend the Connally Act 
by striking out the expiration date 
passed the Senate Monday but faces in- 
creasing opposition in the House 
Independent jobbers fighting for the 
death of the law assert that it doesn’t 
make sense as a conservation measure 
as long as there is no check on exports 
and no tariff on imports. Leading the 
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fight against extension of the law are 
Dixie Distributors, Inc., an organiza- 
tion of jobbers doing business in 10 
states, and the National Oil Marketers’ 
Association which contend that the law 
has cemented the monopoly of the 
major companies. Many independent 
jobbers admit, however, that they 
would not be against the law if the 


= 














International 
VIGIL STIMULANT—Girls on a sitdown 
strike at the American Textile Co. lace 
mill at Pawtucket, R. L, find sympathy 
outside the plant as friends send up coffee 
and food on a rope. 


marketing practices of the majors were 
cleaned up. With control at the pro- 
duction end and cut-throat competition 
in the markets, jobbers assert that the 
government ought to do something for 
them—something like prohibiting the 
major companies from retailing and 
applying the Robinson-Patman Act to 
the discounts which the majors allow 
commercial consumers. 


APR 


Tackle Tax Diver.~ioy 
Federal government cuts Var, 
land highway-aid fund ynjjj 
gas and motor 
restored. 





taxe are 


WASHINGTON (Business Vj 
reau)—Uncle Sam isn’t foolir 
drive to discourage the stat 
using gasoline tax and motor 
fees for relief, pris 
other worthy but non-highway 
(BW —Fe b20°37,p 4). First to 
lash of the drive is Maryland 
has been notified that one-thir 
$1,025,000 allotted to it in fe 
funds for the current year will 
in cold storage until it can ju 
diversion of an unspecified 
from motoring revenues to n 
way purposes. Translated fre 
“please justify” notice means 
restore diverted funds—or else 
This is the first imposition 
penalty clause written into the 
federal-aid highway act permitt 
Bureau of Public Roads to 


schools, 


federal funds from states that 
increase diversions over pr 
amounts. It is not the last. The 


has accountants studying the fi 
practices of a number of 
states that are notorious offenders, ; 
further crackdowns are expecte N 
mames are named, but it is ; 
knowledge that the large and p 
states of New York and Penns 
are particularly vulnerable with ¢ 
and several others close behind 

all, strict imposition of the per 
penalty may mount to a resp 
number of millions. 


Untying REA’s Hands 


Carmody says new bill would 
expedite present operations, 
does not threaten utility com- 
petition. 


WASHINGTON (Business Wee! 
reau)—Activities of the Rural EF! 
cation Administration would no 
be restricted to rural territory not 
served by power lines if Cor 
passes a bill sponsored by Sen 
Nary, of Oregon. Regarded in 
quarters as a hint that REA w 
come a more active arm in the 
Deal’s fight against the utiliti 
bill would open the door to more 
competition from REA by pern 
that agency to parallel the lis 
private utilities 4 la TVA. 

Such intentions, however, are 
only discredited by the fact of 
McNary’s sponsorship, but are d 
outright by John M. Carmody, RI As 
new chief. His support for the : 
ure is based upon the fear that, s 
or later, a rural project may be h 
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A weekly payroll for 27,000 employees 
..» thousands of invoices for material 
and supplies... production figures... 
statistical reports and financial state- 
ments for management. 

That’s a hasty word-picture of the 
tremendous volume of figure work re- 
quired by one of Detroit's leading manu- 
facturers of medium-priced passenger 
ears and trucks well known for their 
dependability and beauty. And here’s 
what the auditor of this great company 
tells us—— and you: 


“In the automotive industry, speed in 
the dispatch of figure work is as impor- 
tant as speed on the production assembly 
line. For upon figures rest executive de- 
cisions involving millions of dollars. 

“Figures must be ready on time. That’s 
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why we handle all our figure work on 
‘Comptometers.” They are fast, accurate 
and dependable. Moreover, the service, 
suggestions and new ideas rendered by the 
‘Comptometer’ organization have been 
quite helpful in modernizing our figure- 
work routines, which must be changed fre- 
quently to cope with an increasing volume 
of business.” 


It is not by coincidence that prac- 
tically all the major automobile com- 
panies use “Comptometers.” Nor that 
a similar condition exists in almost every 
industrial field, large and small. For 
the proof of “Comptometer” methods 
is in results — speed, accuracy, flexi- 
bility and economy. 

A representative will be pleased to 
demonstrate, in your own office, the 


savings im time and money which 
“Comptometer” methods can effect for 
you. Telephone the “Comptometer” 
office in your district, or write direct 
to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1733 N. 
Paulina Street, Chicago, Ilinois. 


Model J 


“Comptometer™ 


COMPTOMETER 








to court and outlawed because of the 
construction of a “spite line’ by a 
utility company. 

Consumer cooperatives are 
to form, and during the long interval 
between conception and construction of 
1 project there have been many in 
stances where utilities have rushed in 
to serve at least part of the affected 


slow 
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VICEREGAL VISIT- 
OR—One of the most 
popular of Canada’s 
governors general, 
Lord Tweedsmuir, vis- 
ited President Roose- 
velt this week and 
repaid a call the latter 
made upon him last 
July in Quebec. An 
author, member of 
Parliament for years 
and government offi- 
cial, John Buchan was 
created a baron by the 


late King George 
when he was  ap- 
pointed to the Cana- 
dian post eighteen 
months ago. In 1934 
he made the dedica- 
tory address at the 
opening of the new 


Columbia University 


library, New York. 





~~ Wide World 


area. In such cases it has been the 
practice of REA to carry through the 
cooperative project, but there is always 
the possibility that it might be chal- 
lenged for granting a loan in territory 
already privately served. This possi- 
bility would be removed by amending 
the law to lift the restriction on REA’s 
Operations. 


Call a Messenger Boy 


Wire companies extend the use of their offices and 
messenger service to aid marketing and distribution. 


Ir has long been standard American 
practice for the citizen to call a tele 
graph messenger boy for such minor 
crises as forgotten eyeglasses, unescorted 
grandmas and unwalked dogs. Extra- 
curricular activities are being constantly 
expanded by the wire companies, espe- 
cially in the business field. 

Advertising matter or sales presenta- 
tions that would be tossed into the 
waste basket if received by mail, get 
consideration when dignified by A.D.T. 
delivery. Doors open instantly for the 
uniformed youth who may be the bearer 
of an important telegram. Knobs turn 
just as easily if the youth happens to be 
the bearer of cake samples or promo- 
tional matter for Wiggins Kitchen Wid- 
gets. The Western Union has a word 
for it—Dramatized Delivery.” 


Diversified Service 


In addition to expanding distribution 
services W.U. and Postal compete in 
boosting the use of their offices as infor- 
mation centers and as aids to totally un- 
related companies. Hartford Fire In- 
surance Co. is advertising that a call to 
Western Union will give one the ad- 


dress of the nearest Hartford agent. In 
the New York area, every W.U. office 
has become a receiving station where 
car buyers can make payments to Gen- 
eral Motors Acceptance Corp. This has 
proved a great convenience to thousands 
of car buyers who lack checking 
accounts in banks 

By a special hook-up Western Union 
offices become extensions of outlets for 
other corporations. Here you can get 
American Express money orders or 
travelers checks. W.U. also acts as a 
feeder for Railway Express Agency's air 
business. Railway Express serves all the 
big air lines (except Transcontinental 
& Western Air) for pick-up and deliv- 
ery while W.U. offices become sub- 
depots for receipt and distribution of 
packages. 

Greater use is being made of the blue 
and tan Mercurys as marketing aids. 
As this field develops messenger per- 
sonnel becomes less and less like the old 
comic-paper myth of the tough kid 
whose feet were leaden, whose pastime 
was crap shooting. 

In the Oklahoma City district W.U. 


messengers made a “chicken census” 
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and delivered special coupons 
Ralston-Purina Co. Such sur 
promoted as a regular activity 
concern used W.U. for a “pant: 
to see how well its items wer 
sented in the average kitchen. 
manufacturer employed it to 
whether retailers were making 
displays of his wares in the pt 
manner. A’ drug company 
W.U. messengers to count pe 
at prospective store locations. 


Help Advertising Pay 

Market promotion activities ¢ 
yond the mere delivery of san 
printed merchandising. By sp 
rangement, advertisers in maga: 
on the radio can announce tha 
offices will give the address of t 
est retailer handling their goods 
azines carrying special advertisir 
paigns can be delivered to retail 
a telegram calling for special att 
Some magazines which campa 
subscriptions by ’phone deliver t 
tial copies by a messenger who 
the nieciiotion price. Compan 
tributing heavy catalogues, etc., 
volume save money by bulk sh 
to W.U. offices in key cities wh: 
books are distributed, re-shipped 
mailed at lower local rates. 

In many cases the A.D.T. b 
comes almost a part of the client 
pany’s sales force. Garment com; 
dispatch W.U. boys to retailers t 
play sample lines, orders being se: 
rect to the manufacturers. Toast: 
has sent W.U. boys around to d 
strate its “hospitality trays” to met 
and distributors. Visomatic S\ 
rents out some of its combinatio: 
phonograph and slide film machi: 
W.U. messengers who 
trained to operate them. 

What are the reasons for th 
traordinary services and who ir 
them ? 

Western Union denies they orig 
from a desire to keep messengers 0 


are sp 


devilment while waiting for telegran 


to deliver. The companies have 
departments whose business includ 
incubation of new ideas, and many 


gestions come from outside compa: 


Here is the secret of the diversity » 
has uses as sweet in this field as ir 
other. Location of thousands of 
in strategic spots is a great help 
cial delivery of tickets for railways 
lines, theaters is handled at these p 


Bringers of Gifts 


Other trade aids are numerous 
W.U. “gift order” provides funds 
a message. 
flowers” idea is the “shopping or 
which places designated gifts in 
ignated hands with the donor's car 
message. 

Western Union even helps libr 
cut costs of books by increasing 


Close to the “telegray 
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Remembe r the old le gend of the gracious host u ho offered 
his guest a cup filled to the brim?’ And then on the top he 
dropped a rose petal—the final token of consideration 


oT} aoe the reach of many a man is a“eup” \ Metropolitan Field-Man will be glad to show 


brimful of future security for his wife you how you can arrange this security for 


and children, should anything happen to him. your family and yourself. Telephone the near- 
And in addition to that full measure of protec- est Metropolitan office and ask him to call 
tion for them, the “rose petal” on top pledges or mail the coupon. 


future comforts for himself at retirement age. 

The Metropolitan issues life insurance in the usual 
In step with other modern advances, life insur- standard forms, individual and group, in large and 
ance has found ways and means to include = *™@!!_ amounts. It also issues annuities and accident 


° ° ° ° ° he lt} olic es, 
many kinds of financial protection in a Life and health polici 


Insurance Program and even ina single policy. The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. Its assets 
are held for the benefit of its policyholders, and any 
Security for a man’s wife and children is usu- divisible surplus is returned to its policyholders in the 


ally his first consideration. But the majority form of dividends. 
of the men who read this advertisement will 





reach 60, if they have not done so already, and Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
| Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


hil f i eas z Without obligation on my part, I would like 
children in many of their families will grow to have information regarding a Life Insurance 


up and become self-supporting. Then will Program to meet my needs, 
come the time when the insurance which ieanai 


will need an income at retirement age. The 


spelled safety for many years can be converted 
° . . . I RSS 
into a regular monthly income, permitting eo 


father and mother leisurely to enjoy their cry 











later years. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Freperick H. ECKER ONE MADISON AVENURF, NEw York. N. Y. ~ Leroy A. LINCOLN 
Chairman of the Board Copyright, 1937, by Metropolitan Life Insurance Company President 








over Suppose a reader ap} lies for 
Gone with the Wind" and itt is out 
For 10¢ the library will deliver the 
book Thus the 


library is able to get along on a few 


when it is returned 


volumes of this title 

In most of the 
lelegraph competes vigorously with its 
huge rival. Many new ideas have been 
developed by Clinton D. Allsop, Post 
al’s commercial vice-president. While 
W.U. will obtain theater tickets in New 
York through regular channels, Postal 
has its own theater ticket agency which 


above fields Postal 


cooperates with famous Leblang’s. Post 
al’s personal service bureau will solve 
ilmost any social problem (ex ept pro 
viding gigolos or their feminine « julv- 


alent } 


Land, Sea, and Air 

Other services of which Postal is espe 
cially proud include 

Check up on movie theater re e1pt 
for films distributors who charge a per 
othice takes 
service, similar to that of railroads, for 
facilitating long-distance truck trathy 
handling of General Air Express pat 
els which travel via T.W.A 
on incoming ships; 
lent telephone exchanges which have 


centage of box dispat h 


reports 


ottices in inde} en 


opened wire service to many localities 
othces on wheels in trailer camps (W.I 
also has these * 

The extension of the messenger boys 
horizon has called for a careful revision 
in their selection. must 
have the rudiments of an 
alert minds and preferably good looks 


Youngsters 
education, 


since this helps overcome the sales re 
sistance of consumers and business men 
Many have found the job of messenger 
the door-opener for a life’s work. The 
boys are always being seen by men in 
offices and plants who have jobs to pass 
out, 

A heavy personnel turnover ts the 
result. In good times Western Union 
has a turnover as high as 300° an 
nually among its 15,000 messengers 
The company doesn’t mind. Not only 
is it helping future citizens; it is plant 
ing cells of good-will that will mean 
more business in the years to come 
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What is Net Price? 
Answer to this question in A. 
& P. case will determine how 
binding is Robinson-Patman 
brokerage ban. 


WHAT 1s net price? Testimony offered 
in New York City this week left no 
doubt of the fact that this was the ques 
tion around which revolved the whole 
action brought by the Federal Trade 
Commission against the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. on a charge of violat 
ng the Robinson-Patman law. 

Nor was there any doubt of the posi 
tion of either of the principals on the 
FTC contended that a net 


when it was 


question 
price was not a net price 
in reality the list pri less an illegal 
commission 


A.& P 


as just 


ontended that a 
what the term imp 
price finally paid—and nothing else. 

frankness characterized the 
proceedings As in 
hearings held at Cambridge and Balti 
more, Md., and at Rochester, N. Y.. 


no denial of the facts was offered as 


Extreme 


entire previous 


a defense by company officials. 
. | 
“Unsatisfactory List” 


Thus for example, Charles W. Parr, 
assistant head of the 
department and a seasoned witness who 
had had his baptism under fire at the 
chain-baiting investigation that paved 
the way for the R-P law, calmly ad 
mitted that A. & P kept an ; 
factory list’ of suppliers who refused 
for A. & P., 
that the California Packing Co. had 
been threatened with inclusion in this 
list, and that when Calpack refused to 
yield to A. & P.’s price demands, Del 
Monte goods were purchased only in 
suthcient quantity to satisfy customers 


chain's grocery 


“unsatis 


to shave their prices 4% 


who would not accept a substitute. 

In response to a direct question from 
FTC Examiner William Reeves, Mr. 
Parr readily acknowledged the fact that 
the net price offered by other canners 
who met with the chain’s demands 
represented exactly the 4° commis- 
sions which they saved by not having 


Pictu Ine 





COAL SUCKERS — 
Sand-sucking methods 
are used by dredges 
on the Susquehanna 
river, near Harrisburg, 
Pa. to reclaim fine 
anthracite coal washed 
down the watershed 
into the river from 
collieries, culm banks 
and mountain coal 
pockets. Silt from the 
river bed is sucked up 
and sieved for what- 
ever fuel the inde- 
pendent operators can 
find. 

















to sell A. & P 
which they paid directly to 
He contended, however, that 
a fine and important distir 
tween deducting a percentag 
sisting upon net 
a deduction 
This distinction arises fro 


through 


prices refi 


that the FTC complaint is so 
chain of viola 
Section 2 (c) of the law 

hibits the 


value as a commission, brok 


to accuse the 
acceptance of 


other compensation, or any 

or discount in lieu thereof 

rests its case on the simple pr 

its buying policy involves 
on : 


tance of absolutely nothing 


Attack 


The grocery trade gener 
that although A. & P.'s def 
tics may suthce for the present 
they lay the 
charge of violating Section 2 (a) 

} } 


, 
contains the broad pronibit: 


and all discriminations in 


An Alternate 


chain wide 


I 
to prosecute successfully 
against A. & P 


the commission 


based on 

would have 
that the chain’s policies lesser 
petition, injured a 


compet 
tended toward 
prices to A. & P 
allowance for 


monopoly ; 
made more 
savings in the 
manufacturing, selling, and d 
goods to this biggest of all pur 
and that interstate commerce 
volved—conditions that do 
have to be established. 
Furthermore, 


could be brought against 


anoth 


A. & 


before 


lot of water is certain to go o 
Robinson-Patman dam. The A 
action will probably afford the 
splash of all, for there is every e 
that it is shaping up as the No 

The issue of constitutionality 
more clearly drawn in this acti 
in any of the other pending 
The manner in which the procec 
being expedited by the chain 
any quibbling over facts and 
failure to wind up finally the K 
Phenix and Montgomery-Ward 
on which hearings have long 
been completed (BW’—Feb27°37 
suggest that both principals are c 
to see the R-P law hang or fall | 
Supreme Court’s first adjudicati: 
the issues in this critical action 

. 


Food and Drug Fade-Out 


WiTtH one-third of the 

tures adjourned, concern over strut 
food and drug laws is abating, 
among the states where measures 
still pending are New York, Mor 
California, West Virginia, and Cor 
ticut. The trade was particularly « 
over Gov. Martin’s veto in Washi 
(BW’—Mar27'37.p60) 
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Death of a Record-Making Law 


After setting three Supreme Court precedents, includ- 
ing the right of a state to fix prices in an emergency, 
New York’s milk control law goes to well-earned grave. 


week for New 
control law—and 


mourn its 


IT is curtains this 
York's historic milk 
re were few if any to 
cted four years ago and renewed 
reguiarly every year since then, the 
mer gency law empowered a state board 
to fix the prices at which distributors 
bought their milk and those at which 
they sold it. What producers got for 
their milk was determined by a classifi- 
cation-for-use system—the highest price 
for milk to be used for fluid purposes 
and varying prices for other classifica- 
tions of surplus milk ; quotas determin- 
ing how much milk would be accepted 
in each classification were based on the 
production records of individual farm- 
ets and cooperative groups. 

Prices charged to consumers were set 
one cent lower for store sales than for 
home delivery. The law also provided 
that in New York City small distributors 
ould quote prices on milk sold through 
stores one cent below the level set for 
distributors having well advertised trade 
names—meaning Borden's, Sheffield 
(National Dairy), Dairymen’s Coopera- 
tive League, and Renken’s 


Four Years of Suits 


In its brief four year history the law 
assuredly set some ‘litigation 
record, for state attorneys were almost 
continually engaged in defending it in 
the courts. The law is chiefly notable, 
however, for the precedents it estab- 
lished in the Supreme Court, having 
been the basis for three significant opin- 
ions by that tribunal. 

In 1933, shortly after the passage of 
the law, one Leo Nebbia, a grocer in 
Rochester, was convicted of having sold 
two quarts of milk and a loaf of bread 
for 18¢ at a time when the per-quart 
price of milk was fixed by the board at 
¢ In an 8-1 decision the Supreme 
Court sustained the lower court, enun- 


sort of 
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ciating a doctrine, appealed to in many 
a later New Deal case: (1) that neither 
property nor contract rights were abso 
lute and that in an emergeng private 
rights must yield to public right; (2) 
that it lay within the powers of a state 
to declare economic policy in the inter 
est of public welfare; (3) that 
were both incompetent and unauthorized 
to pass upon the wisdom of such poli 
cies; and (4) that so long as regula 
tions were not arbitrary, discriminatory 
or demonstrably irrelevant to the de 
clared policy they could not be held to 
be an unconstitutional interference with 
due process or individual liberty. This 
decision served as a precedent in uphold 
ing the constitutionality of V 
similar milk law this week 


courts 


irginia s 


Sweeping Decision 

Probably the most sweepingly liberal 
construction of the Constitution handed 
down by the Court in recent 
the epochal opinion in the Nebbia case 
was approached only by a second deci 
sion on the New York law 
by a 5 to 4 vote the validity of the onc 
cent differential which advertised brands 
were compelled to charge. Much the 
same grounds were cited as in the Neb 
bia case, though in this suit, brought 
by the Borden Co. with the support of 
advertising and publishing interests gen 
erally, the point on which the decision 
turned was the admitted necessity for 
preserving a competitive balance which 
existed prior to enactment of the law 

The third decision (actually a prede 
cessor of the Borden opinion) was not 
so favorable to this apparent darling 
of the Empowered by the act 
to license tax dealers, the Milk 
Control Board refused to grant a license 
to G.A.F. Seelig, Inc., which bought its 
milk in Vermont at prices than 
those stipulated by the New York law 


Ordering issuance of the license, the 


history 


Sustaining 


jurists 
and 


less 


Charles Phelps Cushing 


“WORLD OF TOMORROW’S” BEGINNING—The field house (left) and the testing 


building of the New York world’s fair are the first of 300 buildings to be erected in 


the transformed Flushing meadows of Long Island for the 1939 exposition. 








—Uncertain— 
Channel 


LINERS might make port without 
a pilot ... but they never take the 
risk. 

In business and personal af- 
too, the tides of mischance 
the channel uncertain. For 
than half a century, many 
have relied on Standard of De- 
troit to guard them from the reefs 
and cross-currents of misfortune 


fairs, 
make 


more 


. accidents, liability, embezzle- 
ment, robbery and numerous 
other hazards. Fifty-three years 
of experience . . . over a million 
persons protected by Standard 
Casualty Insurance and Bonds. 


8300 experienced Standard representatives 
are available for counsel and service. 


STAN DARD 
AGCIDENT 
INSURANCE 
COM PANY 


Standard Service Satisfies 
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BANK of the 


NEW YORK 


Taking Care of Your Securities 


Our Safe Keeping Department will for a 
moderate fee hold your securities, attend to 
the collection of maturing principal and in- 
terest, endeavor to advise you of changes 
affecting your securities such as bonds called 
for redemption, rights to subscribe or con- 
vert, receivers Or reorganization notices, etc. 
Statements of securities held or funds col- 
lected are rendered periodically. At your 
request we will attend to the purchase or 


sale of stocks or bonds for your account. 


Your inquiry will receive prompt and 


courteous attention. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Court held that “one state may 
pressure of that sort upon ot 
reform their economic standard 
it was this decision which was 
| blamed for the law's breakdow: 
| timony offered during the past 
to Gov. Lehman's legislative 
tee which investigated the s 
and recommended abolition of t 

Thirty per cent of the milk { 
York City, the state’s principal ; 
comes from out-of-state source 
producers declared that com; 
from this source forced them t 
rebates to distributors and to 
undue proportion of their milk 
classification prices for ultimat 
at high fluid milk prices. 


Held Law Upped Cost 


Never well-disposed toward t! 





of state regulation and its threa 
ANI [A I I AN OM PAN ‘ | milk might ultimately be made a | 


utility, big distributors charged t! 

law added unnecessarily to costs 
| that small distributors bought their 
out of the state or flagrantly vi 
the classification system and s 
their requirements at a flat pool 
Small distributors retorted in kit 
serting that the big boys operated 
production cooperatives and exp! 
a variety of chiseling and rackete 
devices to their own gainful ends 

Consumers, who have seen the | 





of milk rise three times since the 


| went into effect to a point consider 


above the average for other big 
had no good word to say for the 
confidently expect relief in the for: 
a 2¢ or 3¢ price reduction once t! 
dustry returns to the basis of 
competition. 


Committee’s Recommendations 


In the face of the obvious breakd 
of the enforcement machinery, th« 
vestigating committee recommended 


_ the law be allowed to die a natural < 


on its expiration date, April 1 
recommendations that licensing of 
ers be continued and that the stat 
fenced in by uniform health inspect 
laws against the threat of price com; 
tion from out-of-state suppliers 
probably be translated into law, 


| preserving some convenient implen 


for price regulation. 

Following the suggestion of the | 
eral Trade Commission (BW’—Jan 
p34) and the recommendations of ¢ 
Lehman, the legislature may also er 
measures to require the auditing 
distributor and producer books and 
relax the state anti-trust laws so t 
farmers may unite for more effect 
bargaining through their market 
cooperatives. 

Not so certain of adoption is 
committee’s recommendation for dis 
tinuance of the state’s advertising « 


| paign for milk, fimanced by sn 


assessments on both distributors 





; yea 
tor 


he Wh 
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ers. A bill appropriating $400, 
yf its continuance is pending, and 
Lehman has expressed himself as 
ssed with the accomplishments of 
ust three campaigns (BW —Jan16 
17 ° 
is the New York milk control 
passes out of the picture, but if 
Casey of Massachusetts has his 
state regulation may yet be revived 
form of a New York-New Eng- 
compact agreement such as that 
1 was proposed at the time of the 
decision. Mr. Casey thinks such 
nterstate compact might give pro- 
rs as much of a voice as distributors 
tting prices and would obviate the 
ssity of achieving that end via a 
ott such as producers imposed early 
s year on New England’s biggest dis- 
suitors, H. P. Hood & Sons Co. and 
Whiting Co. 


Buses Gain in Cities 


Street cars still ahead, nearly 
two to one, but only 62 cities 
use them alone. 


EvEN with the introduction by street 

car companies of the silent streamlined 
rs, buses are multiplying in American 

cities, though street cars are still sub- 
antially ahead. 

Mt inicipaliti ies are finding a lucrative 

irce of revenue in bus licensing fees, 

rcentages of gross annual receipts 
interurban franchises. 

The number of all-bus cities of more 
than 10,000 population has risen dur- 
ng the past year from 393 to 434, 

hile communities using street cars 
alone fell from 74 to 62. In 982 
cities throughout the country 34,000 
street Cars are operating, in compari- 
son with 19,000 buses 
License Fees Help Cities 

From a sampling survey the Amer- 

in Municipal Association has learned 
hat $414,124 in licensing fees from 

vate L..s companies went to 27 cities 
thin a year. Some cities levy a flat 
nnual fee per bus, ranging from $25 
in St. Louis to $200 in Rochester, 
N. Y. Others impose graduated fees 

f passenger, per bus, per seat. 

The survey showed that in the “big 
ty” class Birmingham derived the 

st revenue from the bus companies, 

taling $114,375 during 1936. St 
us collected $90,709: Norfolk, $3 

i; Milwaukee, $40,894; Rochester, 

800; New Orleans, $29,316. 

Buffalo is among the few cities that 

ike interurban bus line franchises a 

irce of revenue, collecting over $20,- 

0 on this basis. 

Out of nine cities surveyed, four had 


ised their franchise and license rates | 


four had maintained 
one cut them 


recent years, 
em at the same level 
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A LIFETIME OF EXPERIENCE Te 


John Cc Hesphy. J Sill 


APPLYING 


c 


SELDOM do you even think of valves, 
yet they stand between you and seri 
trouble in your plant or building. A faulty 
valve may lead to immeasurable damage, 
and even to serious injuries. Occurring at 
a crucial time or point, failure in the con- 
trol over water, steam, gas or other pipe 
lines can cause a complete breakdown of 
operations. 

But to guard apten the possibility of a 
major disaster is only half of the reason 
why shrewd management insists on getting 
valves which will not fail. The valve equip- 
ment in a plant or building of any size 
represents an unusually large investment. 
Valves “made for lifetime service” will 
protect that investment; inferior ones will 
pile up 
require repla 


For thre 


ee generati ns the management 


. e } 
maintenance expense and finally 


acement. 


of a large part of American business has re- 


MAKING w 


D PATTERN FOR 


MAY PREVENT A DELUGE 


l, 7 Fe " h in 


This specification has become 


lied on the specincati 


positive assurance of trustworthy valves, 
and the utmost in service and econ 

is made so by craftsmen like John Murpt 
rightfully proud of a skill acquired in f 
lowing one craft for a lifetime. It « 
from the finest of materials and processes 
produce a valve 


that will be cheapest to use, even though 


t 


And from ceaseless effort t 


it may at times cost a trifle more 
Our illustrated book, “What's In. 
Nan Nhe ar tells more about the Jenk 
way of valve making. We would be 5 
to send it, a5 Wei 1 as data on Br NZL, Ir 
or Steel Valves for your service 
leery of i nkins Valees 
es" supply houses everywhere 
JENKINS BROS., So W 
mast, Seldensest, ¢ 


Mass.; 133 N« 
ington Blvd., Chicago, | 


len hi: Nd iZ ales % 


MADE 


FOR LIFETIME 


swaecen 
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MODERNIZED WIRING AIDS PLANT OPERATION IN THESE 6 WAYS 


é) 1 Prevents breakdowns that retard production 4 Lowers maintenance and repair costs 
ANA ONDA and cause labor to lose wages. 
from : 


mine to consumer 5 Permits shifting of equipment or installat 
: 2 Prevents light losses and slowing down of of new machinery with minimum delay 


Brews mar ore 


machines due to voltage drop. 6 Protects safety of workers and lowers i 


3 Prevents dissipation of power in the form ance fates—a permanent saving! 
of invisible heat losses. 


Amacontla Wire & Cable 


General Offices: 25 Broadway, New York Chicago Office: 20 North Wacker Drive 
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YES...and your 
electric circuits can 
be overworked, too! 





Modernize electric wiring before speed -ups 
and overloads cause serious loss 


RE YOUR factory's electric circuits 
A in condition to stand the strain 
of increased production schedules? 
Many are not! Estimates show that 
9 out of 10 plants today are hand- 
icapped by antiquated, deficient 


electric wiring. How about yours? 
Some losses invisible 


Oftentimes the extra burden that is 
put upon circuits leads to expensive 
breakdowns. Even more often, the 
strain causes invisible dollar waste— 
power dissipated in the form of heat 
losses; slowing down of machines 
due to voltage drop; high main 

tenance and repair costs. Such losses 
are avoidable; their correction means 
a permanent saving. 

Take a few moments now to safe- 
guard your factory against these 
dangers. Have a check-up made of 
electric circuits. Such a check-up may 
save you thousands of dollars. I¢ 
will cost you nothing to make. Your 
electrical engineer, your industrial 
consultant, or electrical contractor, 
can do the work. 

As the first step to bringing your 
property to 100% electrical efficien- 
cy, send for the two books shown 
here. If you have a specific problem 
in mind, consult with our Engineer- 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


ing Department. We will cooperate 
without obligation. 


Two important books which 
you should have 


One is our “Industrial Wiring Sur- 
vey’’. This volume tells you how to 
initiate a scientific check-up of 
electrical circuits. It simplifies the 
problem surprisingly. 

The other is our ‘Industrial Guide 
for the Selection of Wire and Cable"’. 
Brand new, it is the only thing of 
its kind in the electrical industry. 
Scores of situations are described 
and an engineering recommenda- 
tion is given for the correct wiring 
solution of each. 37.28 





WRITE 
for your 
| copies today 








California’s Take 
Tourist trade spends $267,111,- 


638 there in 1936. Winter 
season in Southern California 


week Californians, Inc., 
bureau for the San 


LAST 
tourist 
| Francisco area, and The All-Year Club, 
| ditto for Los Angeles, gave out the 
| results of their work for 1936. They 
showed that 1,707,004 tourists came to 
California last year 
$267,111,638. Some 
the total went to Southern California 


Where the Money 
} 


Because the tourist trade is one of 
the major Golden 
State, the analyze the 
characteristics of the business from 
every angle. They've found out, for 
instance, that, of the total money spent 
last year by the average tourist in the 
state, 31.5° went for food, 25.3°% for 
lodging. The gasoline, oil and auto 
repair shops got 11.1%, the 
5.3%, clothing stores 4.5%, local trans 
portation companies 7.5% 
supply and _ service 
2.2%. The average visitor spent $4.62 
a day and remained in the state about 
13 days. Approximately twice as many 
came by automobile as by trains, buses 

steamships, and planes 

In Los Angeles there is rejoicing be 
cause Southern California attracted 

| 40° more tourists this winter than in 
1929. The All-Year Club reports a 
total of 550,871 
during the period from September 1, 
1936 to February 28 this year, an in 
over the 1935-36 winter 


energetic 


| draws more visitors. 


promotion 


and distributed 
$188,891,139 of 


Goes 


industries in the 


two bureaus 


theaters 


Camera 


stores received 


visitors by a tomobile 


crease of 38°% 
season. At the peak of the influx, says 
the club, hotels and apartments in Los 
Angeles were filled to 99° capacity 
During the six months traffic increased 
10° on the bus lines over last season 


50% on railroads, 44° on air lines 


Competition Worries 


Both bureaus are worried about in 
creasing competition from other se 
tions—and they don’t mean Florida 
They are disturbed at the rising volume 
of community travel advertising and 
point out that New England, as a 
whole, and Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Rhode Island individually have en 
tered the lists, aiming at the great Mid 
dle Atlantic population. Then there's 
New York, which has embarked on 
what Californians, Inc. describes as ‘a 
tremendous campaign” centered in the 
territory that laste year sent the Golden 
State almost 30° of its total visitors 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota 
are concentrating on the Middle West 
and following the lead of New Mexico 
Arizona, and Oregon, Washington is 
planning a $250,000 biennial appro- 
| priation to attract tourists 
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Railroads Reach for Perfection 


—And the shippers give them a helping hand. 
Figures show they have cut down damage claims, 
but the flood is another story. 


THE railroads, only now coming to 
grip with the question of the degree 
in which they will accept liability for 
loss and damage of freight in the Ohio 
and Mississippi River Valley floods, 
this week looked on approvingly as the 
Shippers’ Regional Advisory Boards, 
working from the Chicago office of the 
Association of American Railroads, 
showered newspapers and magazines 
with publicity about Perfect Shipping 
Month: a month devoted to efforts to 
reduce, by education as to better pack- 
ing and crating and more careful 
handling of freight, the sum paid out 
annually by the carriers for loss and 
damage. 


What About Flood Damage? 


Flood liability, mulled over at a 
meeting of freight claim agents in New 
Orleans last week, is something the 
railroads don’t like to talk about pub- 
licly. Behind the scenes, however, rail- 
road presidents and members of their 
legal departments are devoting a great 
deal of railroad brains and stenogra- 
phic energy to it. Liability claims will 
run into the millions of dollars. No 
individual carrier will be bound by 
majority opinions voiced in the New 
Orleans gabfest, or in earlier gabfests 
in Chicago. But the general policy of 
the railroads, though the vat 5 in law 
were acts of God, will be to accept 
liability where contributory negligence 
on the part of the carrier seems clearly 
to have been a cause of the resulting 
damage. Each case, however, will rest 
on its own merits. And the railroads, 


though they are eager to clear up all 
questions of flood damage as quickly 
as possible, will be reasonably certain 
they were guilty of contributory negli- 
gence before they pay off. 

April “Perfect Shipping Month” 

Perfect Shipping Month, like the 
bright child in any family, is some- 
thing very different. To the shippers 
of America, the Shippers’ Regional Ad- 
visory Boards, with the blessing of the 
Freight Claims Division of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, offers 
Perfect Shipping Month (April to 
you) as something to look at and 
write home about. 

The campaign is an educational one. 
And the men who are running the 
show admit frankly that its success de- 
pends largely on the willingness of 
newspapers and magazines to devote 
space to it, and of luncheon clubs to 
listen to speakers armed with statistics 
furnished by the publicity set-up. They 
have no vaudeville midget and no in- 
ternational banker on whose lap to 
dump her, and the campaign is lacking 
not only in stage-setting but in the ele- 
ment of action, with which most pub- 
licity campaigns are brought to life. 
It is a matter of “Here, gentlemen, 
are our figures. We hope you will be 
able to make use of them.” And, 
though the figures aren’t the kind seen 
on the beaches along Florida’s East 
Coast, a surprising number of news- 
papers, trade journals, and magazines 
this week prepared to give space to 
them 
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ON LOSING BUSINESS—Million: 
lars’ worth of damaged goods are ; 
each year by insurance companies 
poorly prepared shipments are re-; 
for untold loss of customer goo 
according to the Association of A: 
Railroads. A good crating job (left 

safe delivery; slipshod packing 

gives point to the association’s stat 





Association of American 


Buried in the set-up’s prosai 
releases are some interesting ar 
portant facts. The Freight Lo 
Damage Account of the ra 
leaped from $17,946,049 in 1 
$20,920,487 in 1936, with no fi 
devastating as those which swept 
the Ohio and Mississippi River \ 
this year. This was an increa 
16.6%, and increases in numero 
dividual classifications were 
Concealed damage leaped fron 
843,317 to $2,307,775, a jun 
25.2%. Damage due to defe 
unfit equipment hopped from $ 
to $1,207,653, a jump of 3 
Damage due to train accidents 
from $764,062 to $1,044,309, 
crease of 36.7% 


Winter Damage in °36 


Prod to these and other skyr 
ing figures, according to the Fi 


Claims Division of the Associatior 
American Railroads, was the gr 
volume of freight traffic handled 


the railroads as the business 

turned upward. Chief reason 

jump of 70.5% in damage d 
freezing or heater failure, how 
(the dollar figures leaped from $ 
201 in 1935 to $1,009,482 in 1 
was the cold winter of a year 


And damage in some categories act 


showed decreases. 


Damage due to theft of entire | 


age sank from $457,791 in 1 

$352,034 in 1936, a decline of 23 
Damage due to theft of other 
entire package ~~ from $38 
to $336,758, a decline of 1 

Damage due to error of employec 
shaved from $223,512 to $219.8 
cut of 1.6%. 
proper refrigeration and _ venti! 
was slashed from $202,875 to $ 
787, or 13.8%. 





And damage due to 


Goods 


Claur 
ind sh 


3, 1937 

the total of freight claims 
it by the railroads in 1936 1s, 
all in comparison with the total 
nents in earlier years. In 1920, 
iyments amounted to $119,833,- 
In 1924 they were cut to $45,- 
5, and in 1930 they were re- 
to $36,239,640. 


ictions in payments have been | 


cht about through more careful 


ng by the railroads, by education | 


ppers as to better means of pack- 
nd crating, and by the vigilance 
ecial railroad police in prevent- 
efts. 


Goods Sought by “Fences” 


Claims for loss or damage of boots 
and shoes, marketable manufactures 
eagerly sought by “fences” for stolen 
goods, dropped from $3,971,038 in 
120 to $42,152 in 1936. Claims for 
tobacco and tobacco products, also 
highly marketable, tobogganed from 
$10,760,232 in 1920 to $257,379 in 

36. And claims for loss of candy 

ind confections sank from $896,686 in 

20 until, in 1929, they became too 

mall to merit a separate calculation by 

e railroads. 

Today, though the railroad police 
to protect all freight, including 
marketable or actively-sought- 

fter products as shoes, shirts, and 

|, they give special attention to such 
ighly marketable products as whisky, 
nd cigarettes. 


Armed Guards for Trains 


Specially picked men, armed with 
rifles, ride the freight trains hauling 
whisky out of such distillery cities as 
3altimore, Louisville, and Peoria, III. 
Other picked men ride freight trains 

ling cigarettes out of tobacco-manu- 

ring centers such as Winston- 

1, N. C. When the cars they pro- 
tect are switched to other roads at 
transfer points, new groups of picked 
men take them over and see them 
hrough. 

No carload of whisky has ever been 
ijacked on an American railroad, and 

been years since an American 
ilroad has lost a whole carload of 
garettes. Now and then, however, 
railroad loses part of a carload of 


okes, usually when the car is side- | 


ked in railroad _ 


25.4 mm. @ 68° F.- 


\WNING a series of international 
chnical negotiations, the International 
Committee on Weights and Measures 

nounces that every nation with a 

t to be called industrial, 33 in all, 

adopted the twin standards: (1) 

inch-millimeter ratio for industrial 

is 25.4; (2) the reference tem- 
perature at which all weight and meas- 
fe comparisons must be made is 20 
dee. C, or 68 deg. F. 


=I in. 
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WHAT MAKES IT 


$0 DELICIOUS? 


ANSWER: 


Yes, Sturtevant Air Conditioning helps to 
make this chocolate bar delicious to the 
eye ...and to the taste! It assures a firm, 
glossy coating for the chocolate... 
“graying”. 
maintains healthful, 


- prevents 
It also spells clean plant air... 
sanitary conditions 
for the good of product and workers. 

Who uses Sturtevant Air Conditioning to 
“Make it so Delicious”? Louis Sherry, Inc., 
Hardie Bros. Candy Co., Wilbur Suchard 
Chocolate Co., Life Savers, Inc., Eatmor 


Chocolate Co.,and Bennett-Hubbard Candy 


Co. are a few of the many. 


Sturtevant Industrial Air Conditioning 
Systems are engineered and installed by 
Cooling and Air Conditioning Corp., 


Division of B. F. Sturtevant Co, 

B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 

HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. Branches in 40 Cities 
THE COOLING AND 


AIR CONDITIONING CORPORATION 
Division of B. F. Sturtevant Company 


urievan 


REG. v. &. PAT. OFF 


Mav l 


WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS OF AIR HANDLING AND CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


5 Mike 


© 
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Financing Reforms Under Fire 


Investment bankers pick holes in suggestions made 
by possible successor to Landis as chairman of SEC, 
cite commission’s own rules against Douglas. 


Ir William Orville Douglas of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission is 
named chairman of SEC this fall it 
won't be the result of any ‘Douglas 
for Chairman” boom in_ investment 
banking circles. Mr. Douglas, since 
his speech advocating investment mar 
ket reforms before New York’s bond 
club last week, has not been the bond 
men's candidate for the job James M. 
Landis will leave open when he quits 
the commission to become the dean 
of Harvard's law school next Septem- 
ber 

It isn’t that the bond houses are up 
in arms over Mr. Douglas’ proposals; 
it's more that they feel that his remarks 
weren't very well thought out. And 
at least one of his suggestions, the in- 
vestment fraternity feels, bordered on 
the ridiculous. 


A Bad Taste 


This least palatable idea was that 
Orporate financing should be handled 
through competitive bidding. It couldn't 
be worked under the SEC's own rules, 
the underwriters contend. 

Here’s the catch. The SEC demands 
that new issues be brought to it for 
scrutiny These offerings are in 
quarantine” for 20 days before the 
ommission declares the 
certificate effective and allows their 
sale to get under way. If the under- 
writers had to buy the bonds or stocks 
at auction before they were submitted 
to the SEC for scrutiny, and if prices 
went down during quarantine, they 
would be stuck before they ever offered 
the issue to the public. The syndicate’s 
discomfort would worry the market (it 


registration 


Pictures, Ine 


always does) and prices would be 
further depressed in consequence. On 
a single big issue a lot of the large 
investment houses could conceivably go 
under. 

For illustration, take the recent issue 
of $130,000,000 Philadelphia Electric 
bonds. The issue was ready for the 
market before the recent break in bond 
prices, but all concerned knew that the 
market was in a touchy condition. So 
the underwriters got the deal on a 
flexible contract and were able to set 
the price in the light of market condi 
tions at the time the issue actually was 
put up for sale. 

Had the Philadelphia Electric bonds 
been sold on strictly competitive bid 
ding (there was competition aplenty, 
bond men say, as there is for most busi- 
ness these days) the syndicate would 
have been stuck at the bid price. Be- 
fore the bonds got out of quarantine, 
listed prices were down two to three 
points; quotations sunk rapidly before 
the offering was all sold 

Under such circumstances  under- 
writers couldn't afford to compete for 
issues, they say, unless they were 
allowed much more liberal profit mar- 
gins to compensate for the additional 
risks which they would be taking 
Cites “Corporate Kidnaping” 

Competitive bidding, however, was 
only one of the commissioner's recom 
mendations. He doesn’t want invest 
ment bankers to have a grip on the 
borrower in various ways that he cited 
through a seat on the board of directors, 
through a “‘strategic investment posi- 
tion.”” through “subtleties of friend- 








WANT GAS RULE~—Regu- 
lation by the Federal Power 
Authority of interstate sales 
and transportation of natur- 
al gas was urged by John W. 
Smith, former mayor of De- 
troit and chairman of the 
City Alliance (left), and 
Harold W. Burton. mayor of 
Cleveland, before the House 
Interstate Commerce Com- 
“Excessive” rates 





mission. 
were charged. 
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ship,” through “an inertia wi 
never been challenged.” Cor 
this sort, by means of which 
house becomes banker for XY7 
facturing Corp., he classifies 
porate kidnaping.” 

That sort of thing was 
the 1920's, bond men admit. |] 
knew who was going to handl« 
financing (but they forget that 
banker got the business bec 
house handled his deals at a tir 
he needed banking most and 
hard to get). 

The bond houses feel that w 
a corporation they ar 
ing a service. They think 
help in formulating constructin 
cial policy, and they contend 
discharging an obligation to t! 
of securities by looking out 
investment 


are “in” 


Wants a Divorce 


Another of Mr. Douglas’ s 
was that the underwriting 
tributing ends of the business 
vorced. He overlooked the 
there really are three operatior 
original underwriter is an or 
who takes a commission on 
deal. Within three days, tho 
underwriter has formed an 
ing syndicate which really takes 
risk—and this syndicate natur 
a commission for its risk I 
offering is sold to dealers all « 
country, and the usual thing is 
retailers get only three-quart 
point out of the $2 per $100 « 
sion 

Bond men feel that divor 
underwriting and distributing | 
would mean that the underwrit 
have the deal for only thre 
would have to be satisfied with 
mission representative of three 
risk. The selling group ther 
would take the risk and demand 
mensurate profit To | 
deals that way, bond houses fe 
would need more capital. (Mr. De 
suggests that they should have 
but forgets that it was the divor 
of investment houses from comm 
banks present lin 
capital.) 


LrTOss 


which caused 


Yes. for a Price 


As for the commissioner’s den 
for ‘‘vitalization of indenture trust 
more truly to represent their ‘tr 
the trustees are willing—at a price 
to Mr. Douglas’ request for eliminat 
of non-voting stock, the New ¥ 
Stock Exchange put the kibosh on 
trick nearly a decade ago. Investn 
houses don’t care much if options 
eliminated, as they aren't very com: 
these days anyhow. And on the | 
posal that underwriters be disper 
with on deals that will sell wit! 


push, they say, “Go to it 
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\ ashington—Labor Capital of in Washington) i 





©.1.0. does the best public relations job. A.F. of L. open shop, checkoff, and 
lene nol f #heir rr 
reflects an older formality. The government, obvi- joo \.0% gino is um 
ously, is a very good neighbor. as the right to organize. It 
i ‘ ganize Let business men 
WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) john Lewis’ Committee on Industrial that right and we'll have 
any measurement, Washington is Organization, they feel that a decision Phere have bec p 
ibor capital of America, and this pholding the act would add momen past few weeks that C.1LO 
s events proved once more that m to their drive, that a ruling Lins Ame | l 
utter where the spotlight may swing would intensify gS} mposing tere 
Detroit, New England, the West of the union organizers. In these opin two big labor 
or other sections—it beats most ons, government offices concur Che gether” and ev ( 
tly and constantly on the legisla- yurt’s silence has become s elding ( ready N 
executive, and judi ial othces of th ept d fact he campaigners nt mn be found tor h ret 
ral government esitating on 
siness reporters who cover Wash Congress, hearing trom the tolks - 
yn have had their hands full sinc home that “something should be done C.1.0.°s Open Door 
rn of the year in keeping up with about labor disputes, got a bit jittery Differences between A.1 
news and views. As they go about while the Chrysler plants were still C.1LO | ly 
ob these days, the old routine of filled with strikers and the Presider \ net 
hing Senate and House comn was still at Warm Springs but calmed ips to anyor I me 
alling on the Administration oth noticeably when these sitdowns ended gone in for } 
in the Department of Labor, and This week, th Administration was pensive way N 
ng an ear turned toward the Whit breathing easily Confidence was for Brophy at taff 
House has become only part of the ob dent that the uurt changes would ld nt | 
rs duties. Reason: the if reased eventually ro tl rol gh as scheduled or 
ty of other departments and the nearly so, that the need for workable business is expedited all n 
tant growth of labor organizations mediation methods to avert econom rs are 1 to the | 
de the government but more or _ strife was clearly evident, and _ that porter. Brophy is easy to s 
in step with Administration pol eventually labor and management would — talk t H nce 
issist in formulating the pr licy. reganization prol within ( 
Despite the vigorous opposition of He ada arters of C.1.O. organizatior O 


norities, or the opinions of employ 
who feel that one policy is ‘right 
another “wrong,” the Administr 
) and the organized labor groups that 
ted to back the New Deal for a se 
1 four-year whirl are moving toward 
lespread organization of wage earn- 
s. After that—wage and hour re 
sions, step by step And the closed 
shop, plant by plant. 


Reversing the Sitdown 


Matched against the importance of 
timate objectives, such debates as that 
lich has raged around the sitdown 
tic lose interest on the Potomac. 
Washington officials aren't much con- 
rned about the sitdowns—the heat has 
wen off since the Chrysler strikers 
vulled out of the shops, and little sleep 
is been lost because of the new tech- 
jue since then. Only defense offered 
sitdowns, in government circles, 

ns like this: 
Who sat down first? The employ- 
s did, when they refused to obey the 
w in the Wagner Act cases. Injunc- 
mn after injunction was slapped on 


that act, and it became almost inoper- 


ive. It was declared ‘guilty until 
roven innocent.’ That’s your real sit 
wn.” 2 

To the question “What effect will 
e Supreme Court decision on the 


Wagner Act have, either for or against, 
on organized labor's campaign?” the an- 


ver is “Not much of any real effect.” 
the Washington headquarters of 


KOPPERS 


DESIGNERS BUILDERS PRODUCERS MANUFACTURERS DISTRIBUTORS 


KOPPERS DIVISIONS, SUBSIDIARIES 
AND AFFILIATES 


American Hammered Piston Ring Division 

Bartlett Hayward Division 

Boston Towboat Company 

Eastern Gas and Fuel Associates 

Engineering and Construction Division 

Gas and Coke Division 

Ue a ae) 
Company, inc 

The Koppers Coal Company 

Koppers-Rheolaveur Company 

The Maryland Drydock Company 

Mystic tron Works 

Mystic Steamship Company 

New England Coal and Coke Company 

Tar and Chemical Division 

Western Gas Division 

The White Ter Company of New Jersey, Inc 

The Wood Preserving Corporation 





a a - — 


FIRST GAS PURIFICATION PLANT TO USE NEW PATENTED ae > 


KOPPERS PHENOLATE PROCESS— Erected by the En- _ a 
gineering and Construction Division of Koppers \ day _ 
Company, this plant began operations in August, \ “rp, Wg Mey \ 
1936, for the Standard Oil Company of California “tee, "tne, / 
at El Segundo, producing as a final product, large * 9 
quantities of sulphuric acid from formerly wasted A 


materials. The first plant of this type inthe East will 
be operated by the Atlantic Refining Company's 
Philadelphia Refinery. This plant will recover 95 
per cent of the hydrogensulfide from 22,000,000 
cubic feet of refinery still gases a day, at 225 
pounds pressure. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Illustrated Book on 
Koppers sent to Ex- 
ecutives on Request. 
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with specifi ingles o! teel oal, tex 
tile, or automobile campaigns 

If you want to talk steel or coal, the 
C.1.O. has offices for them, 
though most of the steel organization 
is in Pittsburgh In the absence of 
john L. Lewis, his brother meets the 
public at the United Mine Workers 
offices. A. D. Lewis looks something 
like John L., is younger and not so 
at all back 


too, al 


vell known but iS not 


ard about speaking ou 


Contrast With A.F. of L. 


Throughout the C.1L.O., 


f housekeeping has 


] | 
a great deal 
been done 


glistening smooth-w« 


Now l 
plant for the 
Washington, the secretaries 
perators, and 


visitor's inspection 
I 


assistants af 
bright, and smiling (Sidney 
nd Len De Caux have the same 
of setup in New York. Phil Murray 
runs a quick-stepping outfit in Pitt 
burgh ) Lots of the C.1LO helpers are 
young women, and most of the yo 
women are good-looking. They 
however, merely ornamental 

A.F. of L. offices in Washington are 
older, more sedate, calm. The federa 
tion has its own building, and Wil- 
liam Green has his offices there, as do 


many assistants. Getting in to them 
involves much more red tape than is 
required at C.1.O headquarters Secre- 
taries are able, veterans in the service, 
dignified, reserved. Appointments to see 
the boss must be made quite a bit in 
advance. There's not so much oppor- 
tunity for informal, off-the-record chat- 
ter at the federation offices, but they 
know their industrial history and organ 
ization policy thoroughly In brief, 
A.F. of L. office workers know their 
nions and union problems better than 
jo C.1.O. office workers, but C.1.O 


deal with the public. 

Incidentally, some C.1.0. people are 
former government workers. Lee Press 
man is one—he is now chief counsel to 
C.1.0., and he used to be a young 
lawyer in the AAA. His brother-in- 
law is Jerome Frank, one of the orig 
inal New Dealers and now part-time 
counsel in power litigation for PWA 
C.1.O. took another government worker 
this week, in the person of Solomon 
Barker, who was chief of staff in the 
labor section of the industrial economics 
division, Department of Commerce. He 
now is research director for the textile 
organization campaign 


Trouble-Shooter 


Labor officials in the Administration 
aren't purely office executives. Ed Mc 
Grady, assistant secretary, gets out to the 
West Coast, flies back to Detroit, drops 
in on Akron, as the tough situations 
pop up. When he is in Washington, 
his door is open to business reporters 


at all times. He may not get to touch 
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his desk piled high with mail and mem 
oranda, until after 5 p.m 
government workers have quit and gone 
home McGrady studies the history of 
l ; uproar as a 
continuation of a long fight. Smooth 
expert - in 


when most 


ipor sces ne 


present 
pre cI 


ind convincing _ talker, 


rounded phraseology when he wants to 
be (as witness his public addresses and 
rad speeches), the top conciliator 
e: goes to town when he can tear 
nto a labor problem informally with 
the friends who call him “Ed.” He is 
Joe Louis, with plenty of 


; 
knowledge about verbal boxing but a 


l linguistic 
preference r the straight, hard puncl 
Not to be overlooked on the labor 
ul in Washingt Isador Lubin 

| tistics. Young 

ttle use fo 


Nothing dis 


an inaccuratc¢ reports 


nation 


icity’’ which has no 
Back of h m 


other 1ab 


) 
il hy ed 
lly obtaines as 


fh If Lubin’s name comes 
ip in Washington, the comment ts 
likely to be Oh, Lubin? He’s a grand 
guy —knows his business, too.” 


Is F.D.R. Behind J.L.? 


Most frequently-aske lq 
Washington labor talk Is the Admin 
istration backing John L. Lewis?” And 
the answer: “No, not exactly, a lot of 
people don’t like him and don’t mind 
saying so. But John’s parade is rolling 
down New Deal Avenue and the mer- 
chants who have things to sell along 
that street like to see the traffic heavy.” 
Right now, all of the prestige in the 
labor movement is not accruing to 
Lewis; part is going to Sidney Hillman, 
Phil Murray, Lee Pressman, John Bro 


question in 


BIG NEWs. NOW 


Labor news is a leading news assignment these days. 
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phy The Capital frankly doesn't 
Lewis is a one-man _ revolution 
one-man menace 

Rounding it all up, Washingt 
heavily one honing for 
Dealisti 


of labor 


rmation and coordir 
nionism on a national 
On top of a broad base the 
plan to 1 a new conceptior 
profit-sharing between employers 
And of all the dozer 
persons involved, one still seems b 
nobody 


Roost 


employees 


than any other, with 


rowding him. He is Mr 


More Output Needed 


To cut unemployment to 1929 
level, production must ris: 
20% above peak year, says 


WPA study. 


BEFORE this 
nem} loyment 

must look to 
sion ofl produ 
between 1933 
rise of 207 above the 
and services produced in 
be necessary in 
loyment in 1 


ven if there 


I 


vance over 1 

on lusion 

Unemployment and In reasing Pr 
uctivity made by David Weintra 
and Harold I Posner under 
auspices of the WPA 

What is the 
mediate future? The 
report reply that it ‘seems to be in 
direction of further technological pr 


1 
outlook for 


authors ol 


ress toward a level of productivity s 
stantially higher than that attained pr 
to 1929” and further that 


occasioned by technological 


““dislocatior 
progre 





So Speaker 


Bankhead (center) and Representative Rayburn, right. are besieged by reporters 


they leave a White House conference on 


labor. 
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continue to present serious prob 
of industrial, economic, and social 
readjustment.” 

: a letter addressed to Harry Hop- 
kit accompanying the report, Cor- 
rineton Gill, assistant WPA admin- 
rator, asserts that the report suggests 
the desirability of setting up govern- 
mental machinery to keep informed on 
hnological changes in their relation 
to labor. Such data, it is argued, would 
furnish the basis for any needed 
ag in “hiring policies, dismissal 
wages, hours of work, retraining, em- 
pl catiah office programs and policies, 
unemployment insurance, relief and 
other forms of social security.” 


Output—Jobs Disparity 


Following are some of the other out- 
standing conclusions of the report: 

1. The movement of production and 
the movement of employment were con- 
siderably out of joint in the period | 

20-1935. By 1935 the volume of 
goods and services produced stood at 
114% of that of 1920, while the man- | 
hours of employment were estimated at 
only 82° of the base year. Again, in 
the relatively prosperous ‘twenties, 
while the total labor supply rose by 
21% from 1920 to 1929, employment 
in man-hours expanded only 16°. In 
other words, the country’s production 
didn’t grow fast enough to take up the 
labor displaced by technological changes 
ind added by population growth and 
changing age conditions. 

2. From another angle, the country 
could not have reached the productive 
level of 1929 if the ratio of output to 
employment had not risen considerably, 
inasmuch as the total labor supply ex- | 
panded only 21% from 1920 to 1929, 
und output, 46%. | 


Wanted: Labor Data 


3. The report suggests that this cir- 
cumstance—an increase of 46% in 
output accompanied by an increase of 
only 16% in man-hour employment— 
“represents part of the answer to the 
oft-repeated question: Why was there 
stl a ence mame volume of unemploy- 
ment in 1935, although most business 
indicators show that business was about 
as good during 1935 as it was during 
the prosperous years of 1923-1925?” 

The WPA investigators found 
that information was fragmentary, sub- | 
ject to qualifications, or totally lacking 
on important questions centering | 
around the impact of technology on 
labor. What actually happens to a 
worker who has been displaced by the 
machine? What is the source of the 
labor supply in expanding occupations 
and so-called new industries? To what 
extent is labor mobile in connection 
with migration of industries? In what 
measure is the retraining of displaced 
skilled workers successful? On all 





such questions more data are needed. 
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NEW ROOF ON 


21 DAYS AHEAD OF SCHEDULE 













@ Twenty-one extra working days—504 extra hours of production time because 


GYPSTEEL PLANK was used for the roof-deck. PLANK can be handled as fast as 
wood, but gives the strength, rigidity and permanence of a masonry material. Ready 

made for quick installation in new or old buildings, it cuts labor costs, saves time, 
trouble and money. Don’t wait—you can re-roof now—without interruption of produc 

tion schedules, for PLANK can be put on as fast as the old roof comes off. Write 
for PLANK Bulletin giving complete information. Structural Gypsum Division, 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation, 50 West 50th Street, New York, N. Y. 


~" GYPSTEEL PLANK 


UNITS 
and SYSTEMS 


From the voried line of units 
and systems made by Claroge 
con be chosen conditioning 
equipment to meet every re- 
quirement. Consulf your ar- 
chitect, engineer or controctor 


—oOr wrife us 















RIGHT EQUIPMENT 
plus LONG EXPERIENCE 


Who knows most about air con- ity and resource have been SPECIFY 
ditioning? Logically, those few dies sted toward methods and 

companies which specialize in apparatus for handling and con- CLARAGE 
this particular field ditioning air more efficiently. for 


of experience COMPL 





Clarage is expert in air condi- From our weal 
tioning because we design and gained on a ‘ 

build nothing but air handling ceivable type of installation, can 
and conditioning equipment. come valuable suggestions for 
making your job*a success 
at the lowest possible cost. 


* * * * 





every con- 


Here at Clarage Fan, for a 
quarter century. al! research 
and development, every fa- 


CLARAGE FAN COMPANY « Kalamazoo, Mich. 


SALES ENGINEERING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Who Shall Control Advertising? 


After a four-year fight, Federal Trade Commission 
outmaneuvers the Food & Drug Administration in 
fight for control of food and drug advertising. 


SCARCELY had the New Deal 
into Washington five years ago than 
advertising men, in common with a 
good many other business men, knew 
they were in for a drubbing. 

They didn’t have long to wait, for 
early in the year Sen. mg wep dropped 
in the hopper a new food and drug 
bill. Nobody was much surprised that 
the measure gave the Food & Drug 
Administration authority to regulate ad- 
vertising, for the lack of that power 
had long been recognized even i in- 
dustry as a defect in the organic act. 
What did exercise them was the string- 
ency of that proposed control, banning 
even advertising which “by ambiguity 
or inference” might create a “mislead- 
ing impression.” 


SWe pt 


“Tugwellisms” Trimmed 


Then began the long and tedious job 
of routing out of the bill what advertis- 
ing interests considered was the mani- 
fest animus of Rexford Guy Tugwell, 
erstwhile Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Through three long years they 
worked at the job, until they and all 
other interests affected by the legislation 
were pretty well satisfied with it. 

Everything seemed all set for the bill 
to slide through Congress last year, 
when—crack!—it bumped smack up 
against opposition in the House to giv- 
ing any bureau remotely connected with 
Tugwell control over advertising. <A 
majority of representatives insisted that 
administration of those provisions in 
the bill should be given to the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

There was nothing novel in that 
thesis—it had been advanced by Judge 
Davis of the commission at the first 
public hearing on the bill early in 1934 
and it had formed the basis of several 
bills sponsored chiefly by the Proprietary 
Association and other patent medicine 
interests. What was surprising was 
that the idea had been sold so 
thoroughly to a bloc of representatives 
that they would scotch the whole bill 
rather than yield on that point 


Preferred FTC Regulation 


It is candidly admitted by food, drug, 
and cosmetic advertisers that regulation 
by the Trade Commission would be 
less onerous than regulation by the 
Food & Drug Administration. In that 
respect the objective of the medicine 
men is generally hailed, but since 
F & DA must administer other sections 
of the act dealing with adulteration and 
misbranding it is argued that a split 
administration would make for trouble. 


Something of this point of view was 
expressed just one year ago at hearings 
on a bill to expand the powers of the 
Federal Trade Commission by giving 
it authority over all “unfair or decep- 
tive acts or practices in commerce” in- 
stead of just those in which injury to a 
competitor could be proved, as required 
by the Supreme Court's interpretation 
of the existing FTC act. “Deceptive 
acts” was obviously intended to include 
false advertising, and food and drug 
manufacturers argued that this would 
subject their copy to double jeopardy 
inasmuch as the F&DA would—and 
should—under Copeland’s food and 
drug bill keep an eye on their antics. 

This year, the inter-bureau wrangle 
over the issue of advertising control 
has broken out in even more virulent 
form. Even before the Senate passed 
the Copeland food and drug it a 
month ago, providing for regulation 
by the Department of Agriculture 
bureau, supporters of FTC had laid 


their lines to outsmart the opposition. 


TOO BUSY—With the Supreme Court is- 
sue occupying most of the time of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, Sen. Millard 
E. Tydings hasn't had much opportunity to 
plug for his national fair trade law or 
persuade his colleagues to report it out. 
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To the House bill for expans 
FTC's powers, sponsored by Re; 
new chairman of the _ Intersta 
Foreign Commerce Committee, 
successfully secured the addition 
new section, specifically providin 
the regulation of all food and dr 
vertising by the Federal Trade « 
mission’s cease and desist 5) 
supplemented by injunctions whe: 
tardy procedure was unequal t 
task. This proviso adds insult t 
jury for it 1s couched almost ent 
in the compromise terms toward \ 
the Food & Drug Administ: 
had fought its way in its long and 
sistent struggle 
Seeks to Curry Favor 

The Lea bill seeks to carry wate 
both shoulders and curry special 
both with consumer and advert 
interests by first providing that 
from FTC cease and desist orders 
Attorney General may bring 
actions for false advertising and 
by holding that “no person shal! 
liable if he sustains the burden of p: 
ing he did not know that the adver 
ment was a false advertisement.” 

Fines specified in this section w! 
if enacted, would be virtually a d 
letter are $5,000 for an advertisen 
dangerous to health and $1,000 for 
other false advertising of foods 
drugs. (This year’s food and drug | 
also makes a significant concession 
advertisers, vigorously protested by « 
sumers, by dropping all civil acti 
and penalties and specifying that adi 
tising provisions shall be enforced ot 
by injunctions.) 

By taking such affirmative action 
has been written into the Lea bill 
herents of FTC adherents hope to sho: 
circuit F&DA, for if the commiss 
bill beats the food and drug bill 
enactment it will virtually nullify 
provisions with respect to advertisir 
control in the latter measure, requiring 
Congress to repudiate an act which 
has just translated into law 


It Has a Chance 


And that objective stands more t! 
a fair chance of accomplishment, 
Rep. Lea has obligingly pigeon-hol 
the Copeland bill in a subcommitt 
which is “studying” that measure and 
its so-called House companion bill, i: 
troduced by Rep. Chapman, whi 
differs in several notable—and toug! 
—particulars. 

Meanwhile the FTC scheme is bei: 
pushed ahead rapidly. The Sen: 
passed the Wheeler bill last week. T! 
is the theoretical companion meas 
of the Lea bill in the House, and ; 
though like the latter it gives the cor 
mission power over deceptive acts ar 
limits to 60 days the time in which 
respondent can apply to the Circu 
Court of Appeals for hearing on 
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THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Seventy-third Annual Statement) 


HARTFORD 


Annual Statements 
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ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds 


Other Public Bonds . 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks 


U.S. Government Guaranteed Bonds 


$313,501 ,227.00 
6,896,650. 
79,013,905. 
60 , 967 ,997. 


RESERVES AND ALL OtHer LIABILITIES 


Life Insurance Reserves 


Accident and Health  Insurence 


Reserves 


Workmen's Compensation and Lia- 


$728, 507,080.20 


10,222 ,682.17 


Public Utility Bond Stocks 9/685,513 
verti eet ied ond ee — S 577. 767. bility Insurance Reserves 52,074,099.39 
lat First Mortgage Loans ‘ 58,335,379 Reserves for Taxes 4,006,618.49 
ders, ee: 11,878, 356 Other Reserves aad Liabilities 2,519,128. 84 
y Real Estate—Other 49,251,497. "7 . 
2 ’ 9.7 
. Loans on Company's policies 117,802,455 .2 Special Reserve 15,617,099. 70 
? Cash on hand and in Banks . 14,618, 386.65 _— 
shall Interest accrued. ‘ 8/ 101/907. Capital $20 000,000.00 
of pr Premiums due and deferred 27 , 258,231. Surplus 27,524,646 45 


dvert 


_* 


1 wh 


All Other Assets 
*ToTAL 


582,081 





$860 ,471,355.2 








_ ToTat 


47 , 524,646.45 
$860 ,471,355.24 


ad THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


tisen (Thirty-first Annual Statement) 
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ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds 
Other Public Bonds 

Railroad Bonds and Stocks 

Public Utility Bonds and Stocks 
Other Bonds and Stocks 

Cash on hand and in Banks . 
Premiums in Course of Collection 
Interest accrued 


*TOTAL 


$6,877 ,082.00 
1,951,908 .00 
1,429, 246.00 
1,265 442.00 
12,021,111.00 
1,457,775.60 
1,743,755 .96 

85,545.05 





26, 831, 865 61 











ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds 
Other Public Bonds . 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks : 
Public Utility Bonds and Stocks 
Other Bonds and Stocks 
Cash on hand and in Banks . 
Premiums in Course of Collection 
Interest accrued a 


All Other Assets 
*ToTAL 


RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


Unearned Premium 
Reserves . 


Reserves for Taxes 


and Claim 


Other Reserves and Liz abilities S 


Special Reserve 
Capital 
Surplus 


$3,000 000.00 
6,909 966. 20 





TOTAL 


(Thirteenth Annual Statement) 
RESERVES AND ALL OrHer LIABILITIES 


$11, 716,788.00 
500,376.00 
1,053 013.00 
2,709, 483.00 
3,321 986.00 
2,127,000.35 
1,509, 243.50 
120,396.19 
17,5 





$23, 075 











ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds 
Cash on hand and in Banks . 
Interest accrued 


*ToTAL 


Unearned Premium 
Reserves 


Reserves for Taxes 


$8,159,709.45 
376,411.35 
481,253.91 
7, 904,524.70 


9 909 966.20 


$26,831,865 61 


THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


and Claim 


Other Reserves and Liabilities 


Special Reserve 
Capital 
Surplus 


$2,000,000 00 
5 031,973.70 





Toran 


THE CHARTER OAK FIRE INSU RANCE = COMPANY 


(Second Annual Statement) 


$1,005 ,055.00 
213,365.08 
5,356.78 





$1, 223, , 77 6 86 








Insurance Commissioners. 


Company $683,000.00; The 





$12, 986,616.90 
481,068.74 
102,060.47 

2,474,135.53 


7,031 ,973.70 


$23,075,855 .34 


RESERVES AND ALL Oruer LIABILITIES 


Reserves for Taxes 
Capital 
Surplus 


$500 000.00 
722,612.34 





Tora. 


*Assets include securities deposited with State and other authorities, as required by law: 
The Travelers Insurance Company $19,705,962.00; The Travelers potmehy Company $1,199,089.00; 
Charter Oak Fire Insurance C. ompany $300,000. 


ALL FORMS OF LIFE, CASUALTY AND FIRE 


$ 1,164.52 


1,222 ,612.34 


~~ $1, 223,776.86 


The Trav 


INSURANCE 


All bonds not in n default a are > valued on a the emerticed basis and all other bonds and stocks at valuations <r w by the National Association o 


elers Fire Insurance 
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NIGHT DRIVING GLASSES 
Eliminate Headlight Glare 


WE GUARANTEE PHANTOMS WILL 
. . Eliminate all glare from ap- 
proaching headlights. . . . Give clear 
vision of entire right half of road. . . . 
Permit all objects on road within nor- 
mal view of driver to remain visible in 
face of approaching glare. ... They may 
be worn with or without regular glasses. 
They will be mailed, postpaid, in a 
beautiful steel case upon receipt of 
check or money order for $3.50. 


ORM 


ay & ws 


- 


<7 \ 
_—~ 
tin 
| ~“X\3 
rw \4 A 
Nl ) 
oe m »¥ BREWER 
ae MFG. Co. 
: Home Office 
or oe 1617 University 
YT a > 


Ave., Saint Paul 
Minnesota 
116-A West Dryden, Glendale, 

Uae Tie COGN... .cnasacnceascse 

BREWER MPG. CO., 

Please mail to me, postpaid paire 

PHANTOM NIGHT DRIVING GLASSES 

at $3.50. I attach my check or money order 

for ¢ 

Name 

Street and No. 

City 


New Yor 


California 


State 


PHANTOMS are sold with « positive 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 











Metals in 
Review 


@ World production, con- 
sumption, prices (daily 
for 1936) including the 
standard Engineering & 
Mining Journal metal 
price chart showing the 
trends from 1897. 


@ The economical and statistical 


position of the major non- 
ferrous metals by interna- 
tionally known authorities 


with charts in color showing 
the trends in the uses for 
six major metals for the 
period 1929 to 1936. 


@ A sixteen page reprint of fac- 
tual data. Price twenty-five 
cents, postpaid, while they 
last. Address Engineering & 
Mining Journal, 330 West 
42nd St., N.Y.C., U.S.A. 
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FTC cease and desist order, it does not 
contain any provisions with respect to 
regulation of advertising. 

In the inevitable conference that is 
now not far removed it is probable 
that Rep. Lea and the House conferees 
will prevail, for the Senate conferees 
are not likely to come from Sen. Cope- 
land’s Commerce Committee, which has 
handled the food and drug fight for 


four years, but rather from Sen. 
Wheeler’s pro-FTC Interstate Com- 
merce Committee. However, remem- 


bering last year’s bitter fight over this 
issue, the Senate may send well-in- 
structed delegates intent on effecting 
some compromise or just throwing a 
nonkey wrench in the machinery. 

If the Food & Drug Administration 
loses out in conference, it will be 
forced into the defensive rdle which 
FTC has played so long and so success- 
fully. Its champions will have to fight 
on the floor of the Senate for rejection 
of the FTC measure. 

Failing this, the last hope of F&DA 
and its consumer allies is a Presidential 
veto—a not unlikely possibility in view 
of Mr. Roosevelt's recent castigation of 
the Copeland bill as a weakling. 


Western Ranges 


Survey of sales potentials for 


electric ranges and = water 
heaters dramatizes the West's 
buying power. 

CONSUMERS in the 11 Western states 


will buy about $13,000,000 worth of 
electric ranges and electric water heat- 
ers annually for the next few years, 
or about 65,000 ranges and 27,500 
heaters every 12 months. 

The market the two 
major appliance items are based on a 
survey by Electrical West of sales by 
il electric utility companies who serve 
95.6% of the total domestic users of 
electrical energy in the area. Impor- 
tant because it provides significant 
indications to general business of buy- 
ing ability in the West, the study re- 
veals, for the first time, figures on sales 
saturation, a big factor in the replace- 


prospects for 


ment outlook. It discloses that the 
range saturation for the area is now 
14.3 or more than twice that of the 


national figure. Water heater satura- 
tion is 5.6%. 


Sales of the two appliances during 


1936 (in an area representing only 
12.7% of the domestic customers of 
the U. S. electric utilities) were 55,- 


000, or 18% of the 308,000 sales total 
for the entire country. Water heater 
(24,000) were 23.7% of the 
total 104,000 units sold in the VU. S. 
last year. All this is decidedly en- 
couraging to the Western utilities as 
well as the manufacturers, wholesalers, 
and dealers who have laid special em- 


sales 
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phasis on sales of the two app! 
in the Western states during th 
year or so. 

It was also found that one 
seven electric utility customers 
area cooks electrically. Amon; 
2,495,148 customers served, 3 
use- electric ranges, 136,046 use « 
water heaters. 

Range sales in 1936 were sp 
most equally between dealers and 
ties. Dealers’ sales of water he 
on the other hand, were 
those of the central station com} 
These figures are especially signi 
to the electrical industry, which is 
ing emphasis on cooperation? 


about 


Estimates Large Replacement- 
Electrical West, on the basis « 
findings, estimates an annual re; 
ment market for 9,000 ranges 
another 9,000 water heaters. Th 
on the basis of a 15% saturation 
the two appliances. In the event 
25° saturation, there would be 
600,000 users in the 11 states. A 
companies which already have atta 
a high degree of saturation esti 
replacement sales as high as 50‘; 
Energy costs always have been 
important factor in sales of the 


items. The survey reveals that cool 
rates in the territory vary fron 
to 1.5¢ per kilowatt hour. Water ! 


ing runs from a flat rate of 0.35¢ 
watt per month to 0.75¢ per kilo 
hour for off-peak service. 
Observers point to the record of 
companies as indicating the possibil 
for the entire area. The Eugene (Or: 
Water Board, municipally-owned 


terprise, reports a range  saturat 
point of 63.5% among its 6,797 « 
tomers. The Sierra Power Co 

4,409 range users, 46.6°7 saturaty 


Leads in Customers 


Numerically the Pacific Gas & | 
tric, San Francisco, has the great 
number of cooking customers in 
11 states, 37,900 out of 559,282 
mestic consumers. Puget Sound Po 
& Light, with 153,418 customers 
36,948 connected ranges. 

Among the utilities with a rar 
saturation point above 30% are Id 
Power Co., 47.207; Salt River Va 
Water Users’ Association (Phoer 
Ariz.), 40° ; the Turlock (Calif.) 
rigation District, 40°; Califor 
Oregon Power Co., 36%; Sea 
Lighting Department, 35.907 ; Taco 
Department of Public Utilities,, 31.6‘ 
and Washington Power Co., 30.8° 

In water heater connections, 
Puget Sound Power & Light leads » 
14,878 units, followed by Washingt 
Water Power with 12,658. In sat 
tion, the Tacoma Department of Put 
Utilities tops the 41 Western compan 
with 22.1%. Seattle Lighting Dep: 
ment is runner-up with 21.4% 
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Color Comes of Age 


N. W. Ayer exhibit highlights 
newspapers’ rapid development 
of color printing. 


Most important trend in printing is 
Well timed, therefore, is the 
srivate exhibition of color printing in 
ewspapers gathered by N. W. Ayer 
« Son, Inc., for preview in its home 
Philadelphia, and shortly to be 
layed in other metropolitan cities 
et definitely determined. 
Covering particularly the develop- 
of four-color process and color 
vure since 1900, the exhibit reveals 
step in the two processes from 
shot or original artist’s rendering 
gh color separation and plate 
king to publication proofs, tossing 
or good measure a comprehensive 
t10n of metropolitan papers now 
“spot color,” plus dozens of ex- 
es of color newsprint old and new. 
Over 500 American newspapers em- 
color regularly. In fact, Ernest F. 
[rotter, Printing’s perambulant man- 
editor, told the annual printing 
meeting of New York Employ- 
Printers Association this week that 
3 dailies are offering run-of-paper 
lor, that color advertising has grown 
6% since 1934, and that color 
ravure display represents twice the 
nue from plain brown-and white. 
It's mo secret that newspapers are 
lready utilizing cheap color as the fly- 
¢ wedge for their raid on juicy and 
therto unattainable national magazine 
unts. 
Many a newspaper is experimenting 
ith four-color stereos with the pious 
that the day is near when all il- 
stration, editorial as well as advertis- 
will appear in natural color. One 
|-informed old-timer prophesies that 
day will come when a child, seeing 
i black and white picture of an apple, 
ill think honestly that it pictures a 
black and white apple. 
+ 


heck on Research Abroad 


) business junket is National Re 
rch Council’s European Laboratory 
ir scheduled to sail May 19 on 
.S. Normandie. Climaxing a series 
domestic laboratory tours in former 
fs, approximately 100 top industrial 
cutives and bankers—no_ technical 
iates because Europeans see a po- 
tial Nipponese with coat lapel 
era an overworked notebook in 
ery engineer—will visit 14 English 
s and scientific museums, 10 French, 
1 16 German, returning to the States 
y 5, via S.S. Europa. Labs include 
rything scientific from leather re- 
ich to brewing to nickel to rubber 
radium. Flat fee $1,090 per voy- 
er, with a fling at the Longchamps 
as not-to-be-missed extra. 


fA -_ 
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Reinforced and joined with .192” EVERDUR wire which must possess and maintain at 
mum breaking load of 4,000 lIbs., these articulated concrete mattresses were an important 


factor in the embankments which flood authorities built in 1933 to restrain 


Old Man River 


Non-rust 


EVERDUR 


helps control 
“Old Man River’ + 





N THE form of wire, clips, saddles, 

U-bolts and nuts, hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds of non-rust EVERDUR 
Metal were used by the Mississippi River 
Commission for articulated concrete 
mattresses installed as a flood control 
project in 1933-1934. Everdur was the 
logical choice for this important ser- 
vice because of its steel-like strength, 
high resistance to corrosion and ex- 
tremely high fatigue limit. 

Everdur is easily worked hot or cold, 
readily welded and lower in cost than 
other types of strong, non-rust metals. 
No wonder industry makes such ex- 
tensive use of this adaptable Anaconda 


copper alloy! 
If you need a high-strength, corro- 





ll ttl etl tli tie i i i i ie al 
ti i tl i i i i ied 


sion-resisting metal, consider EVER- 
DUR. It is furnished in all comn 


shapes—sheets, plates, rods, bars, wire, 


ercial 


tubes, shells and ingots for casting 
Write for Publication E-5. 


A few of the many uses for 
EVERDUR Metal 


© Tanks and heaters—1 to 20,000 gallons 
© Nurs, bolts, screws, etc. 

¢ Ductwork carrying corrosive air, fumes 
and vapors 

Pipe conveying corrosive solutions 
Electrical conduit 

Air conditioning equipment 


screens, gates, etc., In sewage treatment 
plants 

"EVERDUR is a trade-mark of T 

can Brass Company, registered in the | 
States Patent Office. 


Everdur Wlilal 


RUSTLESS AS COPPER - 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont 


Officesand Agencies in Principal Cities In Canada 


STRONG AS STEEL 


General Offices: WATERBURY, CONN 
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fEtma Life Leads in number of 


group policies in force! 


All Forms of 
Group Insurance 
Life « Accident 


Sickness « Pension 


2 
Throueh our trained Groubd Repr , 
tu ave equipped na “uy 
‘ é cial problems and recom 
, na ti pr r pf m for ’ 
OrePAar 7 , 
a 


48TNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded in 1850 Hartford, Connecticut 


COAST-TO-COAST CLAIM SERVICE 











| Em Qesth al se actelttenate)s | 
Department 


It happens in the best regulated plants—in 
fact it only - in plants that are going 


places. For it always takes place where every- 
one is concentrating on development. Sud- 
denly you realize that things are going ‘round 
and ‘round but development is at a standstill. 
The cause is always the same. The absence 
of one little connecting link invariably pro- 
duces the costly merry-go-round result. 
Mallory has gained its staunchest friends in 
the automobile, radio, electrical and other 
industries by supplying products and en- 
gineering advice that stopped the spinning 
and opened new avenues to success! 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
Cable Address —Pelmallo 


MALLORY 





PARTS FOR RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 
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New Products—New processes, new design-: 
new applications of old materials and ideas. 











First public introduction to a new 
flame-proofing agent for textiles and 
paper occurred Mar. 31, at a press pre 
view of the comprehensive duPont ex 
hibition in the Museum of Science and 
Industry, Rockefeller Center, New 
York. The new chemical has no ap 
preciable effect on the strength and 
hand” of the materials treated. E. | 
duPont de Nemours & Co. expects 
to begin manufacture shortly, warns 
that Hame-proofing must not be con- 
fused with fire-proofing. 


It may have been called an ugly duck- 
ling when it was first designed, but the 
new golf ball which makes its debut in 


ee 


4 








match play at Bobby Jones’ color! 
National Masters Tournament in At 
gusta this week has proved itself to be 
something of a The surface 
markings, responsible for the “ugly 
duckling” appellation, enable the ball 
to ‘get up’ more quickly without 
of distance, give an illusion of in- 
creased size which seems to make the 
ball easier to hit. The new markings 
will be available shortly in the Tourna- 
ment, Top-Flite, and “needled” Kro 
Flite balls of A. G. Spalding & Bros., 
105 Nassau St., New York. 


swan, 


loss 





INSULA-PHANE” is the newly-coined 
name of a cellulose-type high-tensile, 


fire-resistant transparent wrapping ma- 
terial shortly to be marketed by Air 


Conditioning Textiles, Inc., 1441 Broad 
way, New York. Full size samples in 
dicate that aromatic products wrapped 
therein do not lose aroma, even when 
subjected to oceanic shipment and trop 
heat. Most surprising character- 
istic is ability to stretch under a hard 
pull and then return to shape. 


ical 


As a result of the successful reception 
Spear Aspirin pocket box with 
one-at-a-time feed, Brisbane Box Corp., 
2253 Union Guardian Bldg., Detroit, 
is about to extend the principle to one- 
drink-at-a-time, self-measuring liquor 
bottles, ] prescription 


one-dose-at-a-time 
bottles, one-shot-at-a-time tooth powder 


of its 


cans, soap-powder boxes, cereal cartons, 
and what-have-you. 








WITHIN the near future, Con-] 

A.V.I. Terminal Bldg., Wichit 
] 1 

will begin the marketing of 

pensive adjustable fuse for n 

which cuts out defective units ; 


cally and permits remaining 

the same transformer to fun 
TT? } 

mally Thus ts 


— 
preserved the 
' 


sign ind e€ transto 1€ | 
} 
. tL 
COMPARABLE to the pork | 


traditional 


ability to use ever 
but the squeal,” is the “‘Eltekon S 
der” of Manufacturing Distr 
Co., 46 N. 20th St., East Orange 
This machine takes clean waste 
and shreds it into paper excels 
any width shred, at a cost less 
that for wood excelsior and at 


of 100-1000 Ib. per hour. A 


le l, de signed to 


moc shred confi 


papers, will be ready shortly 
STAR-GAZERS may be particularly 
ested in the new Celestial Glo 
Rand McNally & Co., Chicag 
New York, but industrialists are 


impressed by the fact that econ 























= 


inherent in the globe’s mahogany 
Bakelite base as molded by Cl 
Molded Products Corp. will mak 
possible to sell the new outfit at 
quarter the price of the previous m 
Newest aid to advertiser, printer 
dustrial designer is the “Allcolor ¢ 
net,” designed by Arthur A. A 


colorist. Each steel cabinet conta 
five sheets each of 340 different c 
so precisely classified by name 


number under the Munsell Systen 
Color Notation that 
and accurate reproduction are ins 


instant sel« 


As color sheets are used up rapid; 
layouts and general campaign | 
ning, Allcolor Co., Inc., 527 Fifth A 
New York, provides a fast reorder s« 
ice on any specified color. 
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A.B.A.’s Check Plan 


Bank Commission deprecates 
no-minimum checking accounts, 
Offers own check idea. 

“BS down on the no-minimum 


hing accounts. Well, not exactly 
»s down, but certainly not thum bs 


‘That's the gist of a report this | 
by the Bank Management Com- | 


on of the American Bankers As- 
tion. 
[he commission not only deprecates 
no-minimum-balance accounts, but 
s so far as to propose a plan of its 
embracing an account mainte- 


e charge plus an activity charge. | 


Four Systems Studied 


The report follows a questionnaire | 


ey of the banks which have adopt- 
pay-as-you-go” checking in any 
of its four forms: (1) 5¢ for 
item handled; (2) 10¢ per 
k, no charge for deposits; (3) sale 
1 book of checks, ranging from 6¢ 
to 10¢ per check with no other charge; 
(4) charge for a book of checks at 
per check plus a charge of 5¢ for 
deposit item (similar to No. 1). 
In its conclusions, the commission as- 
rts that inadequate knowledge by 
ks of the costs of no-minimum- 
lance accounts makes it difficult to 
rmine whether the business is 
rofitable. Point is made that inactive 
minimum-balance accounts can be 
unprofitable in view of the cost 
dental to carrying them on a bank's 
oks. Average activity per account 
is found to be 10 checks and 3 deposit 
ns, which at S¢ per item would 
ount to 65¢ per month, held insuth- 
nt to enable operating institutions to 
ver (a) overhead, (b) cost of han- 
dling items, and (c) profit. 


Alternative Proposal 


As an alternative to the pay-as-you- 
go scheme, the commission proposes a 
lification of the flat-and-metered 
rvice charge, which provided for (1) 
~ monthly payment by the depositor 
f from 50¢ to $2, if his account fell 
below a certain amount, and (2) an 


tivity charge, if his checks exceeded | 
stipulated number. In the past, these | 
iarges have been arbitrary, and the | 
A.B.A. now proposes that they be 


rorated according to the individual 
bank’s overhead and handling costs, 
plus profit. The four main points: 

1. For each account, the commission 
proposes a specific maintenance cost 
harge, based on the actual sum ex- 
pended by the bank to handle an aver- 
age checking account. Thus, if a bank's 
maintenance cost per account is 18¢ 
per month, the bank might make a 
harge of either that amount, or use a 
round figure, say 20¢. 

2. To that, there would be added 
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PROFIT 


Open it up and here is what you find: planned applica- 
tion of power to machines by modern methods is a major 
factor in production economy. You open this new door 
to profit when you install planned power transmission. 
What you save thereby in power costs is a net profit. 
What you gain there -by in production at decreased cost 
is a competitive advantage ‘ 
* * * 

Modern Group Drive is planned power transmission 
predicated on the production problem of the particular 
plant. It is the newer, and properly applied, the 
more efficient of the two modern systems of power 
transmission — individual motor drive (a motor for 
each machine) and modern group drive (one motor for 
a group of machines). A Modern Group Drive Plan 
combines the advantages of both systems; recognizes 
the need of individual motor drive for certain single 
machines; specifies modern group drive where machines 


doing similar or progressive work should be grouped. 


* * * 
Modern Group Drive costs less to operate and main- 
tain, and much less to install. You buy larger, more 
efficient motors with better power factor. You pay from 
35% to 85% less per motor horsepower. And you need 
less horsepower for a given number of machines. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 

Our Red Book talks your language and tells with pic- 
tures and brief text why and where Modern Group Drive 
is more efficient and economical. Send for a copy today. 

Case studies are also yours for the asking. And at youre all, 
without obligation, are Power Transmission Counselors 
throughout the country who co-operate with plant, con- 
sulting and public utility engineers in the modernization 
and installation of industrial power transmission systems. 


POWER TRANSMISSION COUNCIL 
75 STATE STREET + BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
A research association of producers and 
distributors of power, power units and me- 
chanical equipment for transmitting power. 
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A new door to 


MODERN GROUP DRIVE 


-the new efficient and economical way 
of transmitting power to machines 
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a charge for each check draw 


t h deposit { base | 


item 


yus 25, to 


( 
bank's actual handling charges per iter 
| 


50°, to assure profit. 


any additional service, such 
ee 


certification, casi 


5 For 
s checks, 


litional 


y} 


cost-pius 
I 


as check 
or unusual collection, an ad 
charge would be made on a 
profit basis. 

i. The sum of the foregoing three 
items will represent the depositor’s cost 

ie Be 
count: Du 


if the depositor maintains a fair bal- 


in a no-minimum-balance a 
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bank may allow | 


the < 


income credit,” 
on the basis of what income the bank 
derives from his deposits. The income 
credit may equal the service charge, 
but may not exceed it. 

The A.B.A. makes the that 
N. S. F. (not sufficient funds) checks 
are greater under the no-minimum-bal 
ance accounts and urges all institutions 
using that type of service, or any varia 
tion of it, 


of all such 


itor an 


computed 


point 


to investigate the references 


depositors carefully. 


ry . 
Use Taxes Are Valid 
Supreme Court O.K. on Washington law, devised to 
make out-of-state suppliers pay sales tax, establishes 
vital new taxation principle, destined for wide vogue. 


IN a case taxation ol 
nearly a million dollars’ worth of con 
equipment used at the fed- 
eral government's Grand Coulee Dam 
on the Columbia river, the validity of 
Washington's 207 ° tax” was af 
firmed this week by the United States 


dec sion 


involving 


struction 


use 


Supreme Court, reversing the 
that a court had rendered in 
favor of Mason Co., Inc. and 
other la 


district 
Silas 


contractors on the dam 


Pattern for Other States 


The Supreme Court's decision may 
have the effect of 
States to supplement their sales 
with “compensating” 
to help local 
equal terms with retail dealers in other 


be if 


stimulating other 
taxes 
designed 
on 


levies 
business compete 
have to 
sponding burdens. Four 
have use taxes: California, 
Ohio, and Oklahoma. 
For the construction of 
Dam, 
supplies such is locomotives, cars, con 
pumps, and _ trestle had 
been purchased at retail in other states 


Washington 


states who don't corre 
other states 


( olorado, 


Grand Cou- 


lec machinery, materials, and 


steel 


vevors, 


and brought into 


HIGHWAYS 
Westport, 


MILES OF 


the opening at 


ALONG 
been 


30.000 


set for 


remodeled station along the Greyhound bus system. 
building (left) is being redesigned in the New England archi- 


Memorial 
Conn. 


including transportation expenses, to 
taled $921,189.34. When the Tax 
Commission of Washington figured 
that the contractors, through the use of 
the articles, had become subject to a 
tax of $18,423.78, or 2° of the total, 
they obtained an injunction from the 
district court. The Supreme Court's 
recent decision declared the injunction 
erroneously granted. 

The story of the Washington use tax 
runs in this fashion: In 1935 the legis 
lature enacted that after May 1 every 
retail with a exceptions, 
ef 


sale, few 


hould be subject to a tax of 2° ot 
Then, in order 


neutralize the advantages which out-of 


the se lling pric ce 


suppliers might have over local 
the 
“for the privilege of 


state 


retailers, state imposed a compet 


using 


sating levy 
within this state any article of tangible 


personal property purchased subsequet 


to April 30, 1935,” at a rate of 


rovided, first, th: property 


been bought at retail 


should 


second. 

not apply to property 

greater tax 
other 








Day 
of the 
The 


has 
first 


APRIL 


practical eff 


the 


Weighing 
the levy and 
competitive 


its purpose of « 
| opportunity, 
Court (1) that “the 
not upon the operations of int 
commerce, but upon the privilege 


the S 


de ided, 


after commerce is at an end” ar 
that “the tax upon the use aft 
property is at rest is not 
or conditioned as to hamper the 
actions of interstate 
criminate against them,” 
the Constitution’s 


so n 


commerce « 
hence 
violation of 
merce clause. 


“Equality is that 


the theme that 
through all the sections of the s 
the court pointed out. ‘There 


be a tax upon the use, but sub 


an offset if another use or sales t 
been paid for the same thing 
When the made 


stranger from bject 


account 15S 
afar 1S 
lens as a 


Sul 


preater bur conscque! 
ownership than the dweller wit! 


gates = 
New York’s Case Is Different 


Lawyers for the contractors 
that the Seelig decision, in whi 
court ruled that the New York 
Control law could not dictate pr 
milk purchased out-of-state and 
New York (page 27), 


precedent which the court shoul 


establi 


low in outlawing the Washington 
tax. But the 
tween the two situations, pointing 
that “New York said in effect to | 
ers in Vermont: ‘Your milk cann 
sold by dealers to whom you ship 
New York you sell it to 

in Vermont at a price determined 
What Washington is saying to 
her borders is ( tl 


court distinguis! 


unless 


beyond sometnil 
ditterent. In substance she s: 
may ship your goods in such 


and at such prices as you please, 
used in Washingtor 


will share 


goods when 
transit is completed, 
equal burden w ith goods bought |! 
In reply to the argument that in 


of the legislators’ motives 
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3,500 units includ 


tectural tradition (right) and will be under the managen 
of J. K. Sheppard as a unit of Greyhound Travel Stations, 
The first step covers 64 such buildings; 
diners and service stations, will round out the program. 
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tive tariff, the opinion cautioned 
“catch words” and declared that 
tax was “no clog upon the proc- 
imp ortation at all, any more 
tax upon the income or profits 
siness.” Further, it emphasized 
that simply because a legisla- 
xes the use of property that has 
ought, it cannot be argued, as 
ntractors did, that the tax is one 
the sale. Legislatures have a wide 









“Sweet, eh, boss? That's the kind 









of turret lathe performance I've 


been trying to tell you about!” 









of choice in classifying the sub- 















of taxation. 
ce Cardozo delivered the court's ; WARNER 
Recently, on the ground that they are 
Kier Co. and David H. Ryan have Turret Lathes 
a half of ome per cent state 


n, with Justices McReynolds and ; & 
for the federal government on 
led to the Supreme Court to re 
Cleveland 
ition tax on contractors engaged 


dissenting. 

ASEY 
land, the Mason-Walsh-Atkin- SW 
Washington court decision im- 

rk on the Grand Coulee Dam. 















Improve Bus Stops 

Greyhound people undertake 
job of setting up a better travel 
station network, 











the we coup le of years, the 
Gi hound | us people have been think- 
out a a big enterprise This week, 







nversations pro eeded with other 









ompanies whose cooperation is 
itial, the plan was almost ready to 


under a newly-formed operating LD Fed . eaidil 
sion: Greyhound Travel Stations 350 successful 
he » Ils rt of t > stc 
[he name tells part of the story. In sales letters! 


0,000-mile system, Greyhound uses 









82 rest-and-lunch stops, gases up and to s > cate @ “A 
ks buses at some of them, has for ak ian” pe A 8 y 
time seen a natural hookup be wo Soe their spe features, costs, ] 
n the fuel and food enterprises | Just Published 






h could be incorporated with stand- 


ry. ‘ 
ration of the shelters. Tested Sales Letters 
ee By HERBERT H. P 
Provisions for Managers Aeunttate Peetenee of Bodaces seat ond Advert — 


Syracuse Univ 













Franchises to managers of stations are 


of the plan, and under the rules 530 pages, 6x9, $5.00 











ig set up the bus stop managers | HIS book gives 350 actual letters. cl } ‘ 
é ane actus tters, clas- ou will want to look — 
meet certain architectural stand- sified according to purpose, and dis- l k “F 
ds. (Some states, notably Ohio and pee their features, how they worked, ¢ er tha 
Ind . . t emphasizes home ic stere of f 
Indiana, have been talking about im- — homely, practical letters that 
\ f bus st y Grevhound | yo%k:, it minimizes theory. It shows how —the letter that 
vement of Dus stops, and Grey nounc these tested letters may be used as guides s 
tends to go out in advance of sug- by executives, copy-writers and sales cor } 
tions to date.) The manager who respondents in other lines of business. One - 
‘ 1 ‘ ‘ threes @ 





idea, one letter, from this treasury of actual 
sales letters and mailing campaigns may be 





s not own his station will be able 

































] > 3 ; _ : 
1€ase it on a 10-ye if arrangement, worth thousands of dollars to you or your . ee Tes I 
pay for it out of his share of the firm. ; ete, et 
eipts. Borrowing a trick from the aT FPPC CCS C RESTS TESTS ESET SETS S ESE STSSESESESSSS SESE SSSET ESSE ESSE SESE SESE SESE SEES ET 
. , - ® SEE THIS BOOK 10 DAYS ON APPROVAL—SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL COUPON : 
omobile companies, Greyhound in- | § McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 W. d2nd St., New York City : 
tends to replace managers who do not : Send me Palmer's Tested Sales Letters for 10 days’ « t : 
] -* I will send $5 lus f cents stage or ret k postpaid . 
et a certain standard of income (now | £ accompanied by 0 pls ) = —e ; . 
- . 4 
red at about 8° of investment). : 7 : 
.ame . 
Improvements needed range from in- : . 
lation of a new stove, to complete : Address ceeeeroece Position : 
hitectural redesigning and construc- : City and State -— Company....... ae : 
n. Frequent inspection by company | * } re SS S See Cae on . 
‘ ‘ SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSESESSSSSSESSSSSSESESSESSSEEEEE SCHERER ee eee 
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This booklet is available to business “In addition to the rest 
executives and attorneys on request. stops, which are scattered over 


| 
system at intervals of about 


the company plans to set 





calls “flag stop” diners, ever 





or so. First pret ibricated 
being built by J. G. Roy 
Springfield, Mass., and will | 





out in sections to spots select 
pective operation plans inclu 
ship of the diner’s plot of lan 
individual manager, the diners 
rented from Greyhound Tra 


Advantages in Having a 


Extensive Project 


It all makes a tremendo S ] 
A Transfer Agent Greyhound people idmit, and tl 
pect to take anywhere from twe 
e | years to improve 
in New York tire system. But 
last year the 
tickets than ever bet 
| ing all th 
that eacl 
about half 
| that a tot 
are made to bus passengers 
Breaking it down, they 








; 











each passenger spends 14 cet 
A broad market for securities | yn. ene S 
| During a_ half-hour stop, he 
a e . . . | about 30 cents. And during his 
is of primary importance 1n the corporate trip he spends 58 cents for 
form of doin Z } - ae These calculations lead to the { 
£ IUSINESS. chise charges, as planned at pr 
, : : : , : At flag stops, the franchise fee w 
By having a transfer agent in New York, corpora- 1¢ per passenger; at 30-minute 
will be 4¢ per passenger. 
: First plans call for standard 
shares to the many thousands of investors who buy, 3,500 outlets, with some big fuel 
1] | | | | 7 0s . ] e =. ee sh : food distributors in the pl ture. 
sell, and hold securities in the financial center. These Sa aiie aaa ie aoaiamainietas sa 


tions may greatly increase the attractiveness of their 


investors, located in various parts of the country, there are details to be worked out 
2 : ‘ eae si : it’s a large setup 

desire the range of choice and the facilities afforded By Memorial Day, the 

by the New York markets, hopes, its first standardized statior 
. be operating. By next fall, it 
ned to have 64 of them going. 
+] 


& i ne publi be pleased 
many corporations, large and small, whose stock is - 
dealt in on the New York markets, affording the ad- What’s in a Name? 


: . ee. ° : i Americ: a car t cal 
vantages of exceptional facilities and experience in Is it un-American for a car to be ¢ 
. The Dictator’? Not at all, 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New York serves 


corporate agency work. We invite you to discuss your Studebaker. The corporation, » 
. . chose the name in the 1920s, rec 
requirements with us. thought it advisable, in view of inc: 
ing criticism, to explain its viewp 

through an ad in a Chicago newsp 

Guaranty Trust Company You can call a car aristocratic, f 
imperial without offending Ameri 

points out Studebaker. But Dict 

of New York that’s a fighting word,” the st 

ment goes on “Well “The Dict 

is a fighting car.” Studebaker adds 


) . . 
140 Broadway ; 
¢ assuringly that “there are no poli 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. 6oth St. implications in the name and | 
out significantly that its 8-cylinder 
| PT a 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP | “the last word in luxury and perfo 
ance,” is known as “The President 
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Business Abroad 


Driving ahead on her armament program, but ready 
to join in peace negotiations—preferably this fall— 


Britain holds the answer 


on (Cable)—In Moscow, high 
ofhicials told Business Week's 
»n editor that Britain was the key 
ice in Europe. In London one is 
nced that the statement is true. 
business or political leader here 
admit that England is as far along 
the armament race as everyone 
es, but it is generally felt that the 
try will be able successfully to 
for all the time required to catch 
the rearmed on the 
tinent. “Give us another twelve to 
teen months’—everyone seems to 
on that timing 


with powers 


Back British Diplomacy 


This does not mean that Britain ex- 
s to become involved in trouble 
n that period; it means only that 

preparing to back British 

macy with force if necessary. 

British industry is rearming but ac- 

has not yet reached a fever heat 
ient to indicate fear that trouble 
imminent. Beyond governmental 
tiny of arms orders to avoid “ex- 
sive profiteering” there appears to 
no interference with private busi- 
There is no evidence of military 
rvers in more than a few very 
al plants. There exists no cen- 
zed control over any raw material 
ept pig iron and scrap, no licensing 
skilled workers despite shortages in 

e industries. The country is obvi- 

sly parrying for time in international 
tics, but is making no fascistic ef- 
to whip itself into a frenzy for an 
iediate emergency 


lon is 


Delays on Materials 


Private business is not yet affected by 
government's rearmament program 
inything like the extent that one sees 
most continental countries. The ex- 
ple was cited this week of an Ameri- 
company which wants to build a 
branch here but which is being held 
by inability to get materials. Bids 
specifications were delivered only 
tter four months, delivery is not 
romised in less than two years. If the 
product to be manufactured were a war 
sential, the story would be different. 
Demand for labor, steady employ- 
ent, and mounting wages are improv- 
g business in even the most peaceful 
nes. Brewing, for instance, is doing 
ich better this year. So are textiles 
side from any military orders.” 
Accumulation of a war food supply 
s not yet passed the discussion stage. 
Stocks of foods, as well as raw ma- 
are much larger than a year 


rials, 
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to Europe’s future. 


ago but are limited in 

storage facilities and financial 

ments to carry stocks. Al 

of wild plans for creating vast und 
ground warehouses for grain 
canned foods have been proposed b 


; 
experts in the food industry 


deny th 
this 


mE 
sucn 


sort has really been 


anything of 
done. 

Practically every Englishman expx 
taxes to be boosted somewhat this y 
but rearmament bills won't really come 
due in a big way until 1939. One 
leader described this year as the gath 
ering” year in which groundwork for 
the program has been completed and 
the first manufactured parts assembled 
Next year will be the big year in mass 
output of every kind of war material 
In 1939 the first huge bills will come 
due. 

Most leaders here are 
the two questions which most 
American business—new 
ments and the possibility of a big 


deal” for Europe which will 
forestalling war by improving b 


reticen. on 
interest 
trade agree- 
new 
aim at 


Ssiness. 


New Trade Pact Prospects 

On the trade question, there is no 
doubt that Britain would like a 
pact with the United States but official 
British policy may balk extensive con- 
cessions unless they become part of a 
much larger deal involving debts. It 
is significant that the British are watch- 
ing the visit of Norman Davis, Amer 
ica’s ambassador-at-large, with great 
interest. Though officially 
the forthcoming world confer- 
ence, he is expected to confer on much 
broader questions with statesmen both 
here and on the continent. 

The reported bad showing of Italian 
troops in Spain is being given a big 
play in the news here but officials are 


new 


attending 


Sugar 





Special Reports 


Which way Furope 
It is elementary that 


of world business for a 


depends on the answer to 


quesiion—an answer being 
nated in conditions over 
thinking of industrial 
Not so elen 


is the considered appraisal 


seas 
in the 
political 
tary 


le ade rs. 


those conditions or the accurate tra 
thoucht pat 
Busi 


has set 


significant 


this is the 


ing of those 
terns, and job that 
mess u eck s 


for 


foreign edito 


himself in the series of cabled 
been 


Just as Brit 


reports which have appearing 
for the past few weeks, 
ain herself plays the leading role in 
drama of 
this 
little 


position in 


the Furs pean devel i 


ments, so week's report from 


the tight isle occupies a key 


stone the entire series 


Following the usual pattern, t 


foreign editor's London cable is s 
ular 


plemented with the re; 


patches from the regular « 


spe »ynde nts. 











possible 
British are 


at the dictator can 


rriead over thc 


ssolini 


nywhere along tne ine 
Asked when 


osal 


Rooseve It 


‘ 


a peace proj to be 


most Londoner 
Brit un, tne 
enter negotial 
involved the 
before the 


the British wo 


into 


essions 


with con 


nized needs,” it 
no sen 


handled 


as to have 
must be 
expert who can 
feel it 

ler promised in 


of national prestig 





BATHS EN ROUTE 
—When His _ Excel- 
lency the Maharaja of 
Indore travels through 
his Central Provinces 
he intends to have all 
the comforts of home. 
A bathtub, installed 
along one side of his 
British - built private 
car, excites the inter- 
est of the workmen on 
the other side of the 
window. The car will 
have telephones, cock- 
tail bar and will be 
air conditioned. 
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Soviet lL nion market offers Germany 1 uniq cx Alberta Provu 

port chance Influential business liam Aberhart, was blocked in | 
Moscow (Cable) Moscow IS SCTi- circles endeavor to impress on the go lative wogram this week by 
ously mcerned over the lag in the ernment the necessity for a temporary of his Social Credit follower: 
spring sowing campaign, with the latest slackening in armaments and Four Year legislature They demand i: 


combined statistics tor the entire Soviet Plan construction schemes in order to inauguration of the Social Cred 


Union revealing that the sown area on improve supplies of deficient materials Aberhart, concerned for 
Mar. 25 equalled only a quarter of for the export industry These efforts credit, eads for delay O 

} _— | i - | 
that sown on the same date last year have already succeeded in the case of Servers hope the division in 


[he press t flects the Kremlin's steel, and a greater allocation for export Credit ranks may lead to the re 
nxiety, concentrating its attacks on the orders is definitely promised. Alberta to orthodox econon 


thy f t} +} ra 


horities in the southern Ukraine The sharp rise during February of S:t-down strikes in United St 


where the lag is greatest, and warning automobile exports was partly attributed encouraging Quebec Premier M 
thot further delay i wing will be + = | r trik It ly | Yonle< » hi restrict rr 
tha t further delay in sOWInNg Will De to United States strikes INVOLVE? I iplessis in his restrictive | 


considered a crime against the state, purchases by foreign General Motor’s against communis! Among 
i. on 1 } ; 

which does not intend to lose thousands dealers from Opel (largest GM owned nassed one provides for the pad 

I passes 1 | 

of tons of grain through the clumsiness German manufacturer) in order to safe of buildings f: 


guard their deliveries pr 









ind helplessness of certain leaders of yaganda 1s 


; ; introduced 
With the sowing program barely ‘ which the gover 
een thee Stauiie anal France | 


r izes that t mployment of 


I 
} 





" 
loss can be made good by stern m« PARI (i ) Parliament has Ottawa 













The move cancels of the union, being I 
s will be brought to 118,¢ grain talian support of Hungarian revision themselves 
rs Vv | b 10 na ¢ Itivators is! painst ‘ugoslavia and concentrates The | litt il outl h i 
‘ this revistonism against ( 2€ hos!ov ikla the new nt Brit in ¢ } 
. f tightening relations with Austria solini and the inability to per 


Canada 





i } f f . i ( AWA Through the interven l « an i Cru i 
mixed feelings since it opens a new Federal Labor Minister Norman Rogers, lieved that the defeat of It 
market for Yugoslav products and (¢ unada has avoided a railroad strike Spain will force Il Duce to d 







tends to divert from Germany urgently that would have tied up both big roads further legions despite his n 
[ 


ed supplies. Recovery of interna The threatened strike involved demands tion agreemen 
ynal commodity markets also causes for restoration of a 10° wage redu The commodity boom worries 
concern since it not only forces Ger- tion made during the depression. A ties who are unable to devise any 
y to pay higher prices for imported conciliation board had recommen led other than instructing banks to 













f ials, notably rubber, but also restoration of 3°2 with the balance to their advances to speculators 
makes overseas countries, especially — be granted as earnings improved ineffective, in view of the fa 
South American nations, less dependent Rogers intervened and obtained an money is coming from Europe and 
on Germany for sales of their products agreement for the return of the entire United States. Economists are 

The situation is aggravated by heavy deduction at the rate of 1° every two by the profound effect « f the 
German spending for food and material months Some 117,000 men ar st of living on labor d j 
purchases although an unre rded iffected the increase in t id e foreigt 
foreign exchange reserve has accur The outstanding current business d balance payments at the year end 
lated as a result of the surrender of velopment is an advance in the 1 e 
foreig urren inder the recent capt print contract pr frot $42.5 t . . 

, hicht rent - ~ inconspicuous $50.00 aton. Big producers are adopt Latin Americz 





! 7 7> . ’ * ¢ > er "rf ! > . 
only way out of a 12 as previously, and an advance to ernmet 1s 






calamitous situation $60.00 is forecast for the next contract On Mar . tt National ¢ 
On the other hand, a world trade up- period Demand for sul phite exceeds Board at Buer Aires 


sled with partial elimin 


dvanced stream-style with exclusive “d 


trucks with e 
either standard or cab-over-en 


built” trailers --- 


we b> CK OF VALUE 


E GMC FOR EXTRA VALUE 


yal-tone” color design --- for half-ton 


ither short or long wheelbases and the biggest bodies available — 


gine trucks ranging in capacity to 12 tons--- 


for ;mprovements and refinements that QU ALITY AT PRICES LOW ER 
THAN AVERAGE 


ed performance- ———oooo 


tor “truck- 


ater econom 


Time payments through ovr own Y. M. A. C. Plan at lowest ovailable rates 





for 
January 
February 
the 18th) 531 
Normal shi 


300,000 


consumption 

x O00 tons, 
(1 P to 
l OOO tons. 
be about * 
Apprehension 
closure of heavy cha 

14 


1 would mali 


tons. 
has grown 


whicl 

700.000 ton 

SOO.000 tons, 
European 

from short crops and a stock-u 


war threats is the principal cause. 


Flush Times 
Much of remaining stocks is in the 
ls of growers are exulting in 
prices. In Rosario and through- 
¢ grain belt the reaction is remi 
United 


rortunate turn 


who 


t of similar times in the 
the 
with 


7 houghts ot 


first to automobiles not a new 
American car for immediate delivery. 
favorable trade balance 
February 


20,000,000 ). Amerti- 


Argentina's 
for January and 
775,000 (S$! 


< 


Was , )- 
pesos 
n trace {’ 
t Britain from first | 
ier of goods to Argentina. 


17% 


ins sugeests 
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Ss. were 
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Soviet Saddles Blame on Saboteurs 


With production in U.S.S.R. heavy industries lagying 
behind last year, far below planned levels, Commi-<ay 
Mezhlauk launches drive to rout out sabotage. 


Moscow (( 


: 
inder way in Soviet indus- 
S$ at sabotage nave not 


] 


1 ’ 
ceased €\ after the recent trials. 


Except for tractors, salient branches 


lagging behind the 


of heavy ind 
quotas for the first quarter of the year, 
Kremlin is determined to 1: 


the wastes, wrecking, and break 


istry are 


and the 
quidate 
downs which are impeding production 

Extensive sabotage 1S still going on 
1 


, 1 
COai, Ol, 


1 


in the chemical, 
and 


metallurgic 
asserted Com 
Valery I 
} 


1uSs- 


ndustries, 
Heavy Industry 
a recent address to inc 


derense 
for 


* ] 1 7 
Mezhlauk in 


missar 


the depart 


Furthermore, 
interior—the former Gay 
up evidence that 
carried on in 
many 


casioned 


years. 

a loss of 

itt-hours. 

es, according 

the wasting of funds 
construction, ign r 
which might have 

ly breakdowns, falsifyin 

exploitation ot |! 


construct 





re aed 


SOVIET 
With 


iron 


ADDING TO 

STEEL CAPACITY 
American and British 
and steel makers 
at or near capacity, 


working 
Soviet 
planners continue to expand 
the metallurgical industry. 
At the Azov Steel plant 
named after Ordzhonikidze, 
n Mariupol on the Azov 
blast furnace is 
addition to the 
in operation. 


sea, a 
erected in 


new 


other two 





an important 

saboteurs 
Supporting the statements ot 

lauk, as I] 


appointed First Vice-Commissar 


well as those of his 


yagin, is new evidence of sabota; 
up by other industrial leaders 


“Atalin Autoplant,” the 


11 


cow's 
AMO, where arrests of an all 
eign and Russian a 
have been announced; in the 
‘ the most 


SP) his 


one of important 
in the synthetic rubber 

1e erection of coal washing 

and in the Bal 

where fires ar 


ag preat 


,’ Gdl 


action to Sti 
ransportation / | 
when Lazar Kagano\ 


d tl rmation 


was 


prod 
I 


1946. 


ction in the 


Some of the shortag 
in percentages, are: coal, 
15€e; pig iron, 


1s 4¢ 
1)“ ¢ 


18“ 


7; freight cars, 
‘ . 


mining, 207. 
March show 


; sill 
110M Stlil Teil 


Causes of Shortages 
The 


tages 1S that 


government's 

manage 
| 

properly to ‘ 

have not crushed out sabotage 


(not 


nt removal 


contributi USES othcially 
tioned) includ 
industry of 
Trotskyism, 
too high a | 
Despite the ; 
exceeds the origin: 
ning comm: 
however, 
non-fulfillmer i 
to stimulate a further 
First Vice-Comm 
strv, Zavenyacin, 
forme 


order 

The new 
Heavy Indu 
to su eed P 
head of “G 
design and construction of meta 
this capacity he w 


ith American « 


1ataKxov, 


” at 
ipromez, the inst t 


cal plants. In 


extensive contact 
neers who supervised the constr 


r DPD lernnd ; 
of Russia's l est metaliurg 
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lage ing 
MMissar 
plantings this spring. 
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Money and the Markets 


Commodities splurge anew with spot cotton hitting 
[5{}e¢ a lb. despite the prospect of substantially larger 
Stocks perform creditably, but 


government bonds spill out again. 


wopITy markets have had 


notice that the upward momentum is far from spent. 


when many 
j 


strated on Tuesday 


their weak moments 


quotations swept 


lately, but they have agair 


This was striking \ 


into new high ground 


last six or seven years and price indexes for both futures ind spot markets 


d new highs for the recovery 

» of the 
Spot cotton in New York hit 

(Bu Mar2 

) and then met profit-taking. For 


vO wecks ivo 


days prices sagged but ther 
was a new wave oO! b ving whi 


the New York quotation up 


d but the 
by the closer del 
which will be fille 
begins to col 
May and July deii 
command an advantage of 


a bale over October Rea- 


cotton 
August. 

r example, 
to $3.50 
for that 
for nearby sup} 
1 the textile industry, and (2) fears 
larger quantities will be available 


the new crop is ginned, 


spread are: pressing de- 


lies of cotton 


Larger Crop Seen 


Of course, speculation as to how 

there will be after 
gust falls into the category of long 
A good part of the 


even seeded yet But the 
indications, 


h cotton next 
guessing 
isn't 
has its little 

they point to a larger crop than the 
37 total of 12,407,000 bales 


advance 


e ol the indications is the num 


farmers who sign up with AAA 


Later profit-t iking 


was fairly well absorbed 


+t 


nost conspicuous performers of recent weeks have been cotton and 





to conserve th 
' ' 
high enough 
the sign-up 

é I 


} 


ycar (when ; 1 le over 40.000. 000 


acres of cotton re harvested). 
Seeding to Top 1936 
Another item the trade watcl 
tne acreage in the 10 main 
states planted to other crops. 
Agricultur 


farmers on 


ent of 
their planting i 


everything but cotton ind 


tions in 
appears that the South plans to seed 
700,000 fewer acres to other crops than 
it did last Moreover, 
more winter wheat has been planted 
in Texas and Oklahoma, 
will be abandoned and a part of that 
land will revert to cotten. 

Yet, even if the crop should run 
13,000,000 bales, the market 


| 
year although 


some of it 


above 
doesn’t seem 
distant futures still 
close to 14¢ a Ib. in New 
reason is that this 
tion is on the way to topping 
000 bales by 


to be much worried, for 
command pretty 
York. One 
season's consump 
13,000 
a good margin which is 
in encouraging contrast to the use ol 
about 12,500,000 bales in the 1935 


season 





Big Trade Deficit 


February, normally a slim month in 
the United States’ foreign trade, 
hung up more new highs 1940 
than you can shake a stick at. Most 
conspicuous of all was the largest 
“adverse” trade balance in the 
tion's modern history—an exp 
as compared to total is 


since 


deficiency 
ports of $45,000,000 
The United States’ 
exports for the month totaled $24 
504,000, a figure which has been ex 
months since 


merch indis« 


ceeded only in three 
1940 March, 1941, November, 
1935, and October, 1936 But 
against that tidy batch | 
abroad, this country's 


reached the 


IMposing acs 
s 805.000, the larvest 
1930, the Departs ent 
reports 

Total forei 
(the sum o 
was $5 10.409.000 
the highest 
chalked up in Octo 
compares with 8450.2 O00 


since 


ry and with $477.9000_000 
August, the lars month for 
Excesses of imports over 
familiar for two years, are a 
nomenon developed in 
this day oft recipr cal trade treatic ® 
and the largest for any month pri 
to February had been $21,800,000 
last August. January's export deficit 
was S1B.846,000 Drought 
ares, and largely increased purchases 
of textile products and rubber have 
heen boosting Imports this year 


which has 


short 








Another 
knowledg« that 
Corp will be st 
storage loans next a 
orderly marketing 
supplies of c 


pre ssing 
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RUSHING TO MARKET 


under” in 
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Farmers “down 
Australia are speeding thresh- 


ing and shipping to catch the high prices 
available in boiling world wheat markets. 


| 


best shape in years to loan on 
season's crop. Fifteen months ag 
held 4,400,000 bales of 11¢ and 12 
loan cotton. It has just completed Its 
third sale out of 


(by returning the cotton to borrowers 


; 


those stor ive stocks 
who will pay their loans, plus certain 
and take the cotton away). It 
appears that this latest sale, 
started Feb. 1 and ended Mar. 
1,000,000 bales and 


charges, 
whi h 
31, has 
disposed of about 
that scarcely 2,000,000 remain in hock 

The principal drag on_ the 
market right now is the fact that ex- 
port demand again is lagging after a 
in January and February. Over 
the first half of March, exports fell 
about 150,000 bales short of the rec- 
ord for the comparable period of 1936 
For the first eight months of the sea 
son, foreign takings totaled 4,586,913 
against 5,032,124 for the 
1935-36 period 


cotton 


spurt 


bales same 


Cartel Has Troubles 


The rubber market is still up against 
the problem of controlled supply—al- 
though quotas have been relaxed, sup- 
still haven't moved to market 
and steadily expanding consumption 
Just when quotas had been advanced 
far enough so that the foreign cartel 
hoped supplies shortly would be catch- 
ing up with demand in consuming cen- 
ters, strikes broke out on the planta- 
and provided the impetus for 


plies 


tions, 
another buying spree on the part of 
and abroad. New 


well 27 


rubber bulls here 
York futures got 
a lb. (the depression low was down 
around 3¢) market prices 
for latex crepe climbed to 31l¢. 
Owners of motor cars know full 
well what rising rubber prices have 
been doing to the cost of tires, and 
P. W. Litchfield, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 


ber chief, told stockholders this week 


abov S z2/¢ 


while spot 


1 





a further advance is certain if cru 
rubber prices keep going up 

Another interesting commodity situa- 
tion is that which has developed in 
World demand is good with 
New York’s con- 

i) running from 1.3¢ to 
a gain of 25° this year. 

But the domestic market has been 
sour ever since Sec. Wallace sponsored 
Cuban raws for United 
below the 


Suvar 
Dr “ rld”’ 
} ices On worid 
tract (No 


1.4¢ a lb., 


the excise tax 
States use, which sell 0.9¢ 
domestic quotation because they pay a 
duty of that amount, are double 
the world price, selling around 2.5¢ 
to 2.6¢ a lb. However, at the start of 
year they commanded 3¢. Thus 
prices here have been depressed 0.4¢ 
a lb foreign prices have been 
going up 0.3¢. Thus, even if domestic 
producers are to be paid the proposed 
0.7¢ a Ib. in federal benefits, they 
would appear to be getting no more 
for sugar than they would have if the 
market had been given free rein. 
Stock prices have given a pretty good 
account of themselves in recent ses- 
sions after the jitters of the preceding 
Bonds, however, seem to be 


now 


this 


while 


ten days 
suffering from an utter absence of de- 
mand 


Governments Down Again 

The biggest trouble in the bond 
market continues to lie in the Treasury 
division. There were a few days of 
composure but the modest recovery in 
prices at the end of last week 
simply to have invited banks and other 
institutional holders to scalp whatever 
modest profits may still have been avail- 
The previous shake-out had been 
too severe for anyone to expect any 
sudden stability. This week there were 
further declines running to well over a 
point and support buying was none too 


seems 


able. 


convincing. 


Success Story 


and Ward mail ori, 
houses both hit all-time jig), 
for sales, earnings, divid:n(. 


THE financial 
last January is one of exuberant 
with a capital S, for the two 
order companies—Sears, Roeb 
ind Montgomery Ward & < 
something more than just recov 
that had earlier; last 
new all-time peaks for sales, ¢ 
and dividends. 

The two organizations turned 
for 1936 
quarters of a 
968,022 tor 


Sears 


story of the ye 


come 


totaling 
billion 
Sears and 361 
for Ward compared with $417 
and $293,042,357, resj 
previous fiscal year. Their re 
were: sears, +( 
$21,519,218, and Ward 


$16,837,310 


just Over 


dollars 


reECTIVEl 


carnings 


against 
198,914 

The record for each com 
similar—a sharp s Imp in sa 


against 


I 
record fo 


l 
+} 
Cf 


1929's 
and an 
Sears, for example, recorde: 


1 


of $443,452,640 in 1° 


we ae pre SS1O 


even more rapid « 


, 
sequent drop was to 


the year ended Jan. 2 
the bottom, volume of 
bounded l little over 


last year’s figure. 


Climb Out of Red 
Ward, 


pre -de} 


Montgomery 
corded its best 
at $267,325,503 
sales fell to 


nded 


level 
13 months 
rocketed to a 

042,357 in the 1935-6 fiscal ye 

to $361,297,059 in the year re 
ended. 

The story on earnings is very s 
to that for 
pression high 1929 at $30,0‘ 
Ward's $17,703,8 

Both companies splash« 


sales Sears set its ] 


and best was 
1928 
in red ink for a year or so at t! 
point, and then started the steep 
which resulted in last year’s recor 

They got to these high levels 
in time to encounter the undistril 
earnings surtax, so each paid out 
its total net in the for 
dividends. It goes without saying 
each footed a record tax bill. And 
companies, confronted with the 
for added working capital to h 
larger inventories at rising prices, 


led 


nearly all 
} 


to shareholders for the nee 
offering stock purchase rights 

The annual statements of both 
panies carry brief references to 
future, and both look ahead witl 
timism tempered by dignified rest: 
The companies’ appraisal of their 
ness in the months to come, howe 
is mirrored in their balance sheet 
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Sears closed last year with inventories 
g more than $97 ). That 
exactly $19,000,000 


OOO On 
il order is almost 
me 

livid 


the same item at the cl 
lighs } +} — , 

f ing year and at the end of 192Y. 
less rc were just 
$54,000,000, double the year be- 
and $20,000,000 al 29. 


yse of the 


nds 
; ibles, serve, 


above 1 
nt assets were $167,500,000, about 
liabilities, and net 


000,000. 


times current 
king capital nearly $13 
Incidentally, Sears is doing an in 
ising instalment sales business. A 
in these balances of $22,000,000, 
nearly 68°%, recorded in the 
st fiscal year, and the total of time 
fig ire 


all 
() 


was 


les has reached an impressive 
amounted to pretty close to 
iggregate volume. 


( 


entories rose last year by nearly 
000 to $148,700,000, and 
000,000 above 1929. Receiv: 
were up nearly 

more than $44,300,000. 

rose $34,000,000 


ess reserve, 
000 to 

current 

$148,700,000 and are almost exactly 


assets 


five times quick liabilities, while net 
rking capital stood at $118,800,000. 
Sales for the first month of the new 
year—February—carry one step 

rther this story of expansion. Ward 
through ~ $??.160.565. a 

24 1%, and Sears’ total of $30,- 

3 for the fi 


». 26 was 20.3°7 ahead of the same 


with 


ended 


ith a year ago 
7 
Boomerang— Not 
re was a company which wanted to 

se some money and the management 
the rumor get around that stock 
hts were contemplated Time was 
en rights were welcomed by stock- 
lders, but in the un- 
tributed profits aren't 
popular; in fact, has 
ie to worry the market for fear of 
tion of capital. So the company’s 
xk sagged in price, and the plan 
offer rights was officially dropped. 
The alternative 
nds. The company was ¢ 
and 
Moreover, it 

k in bond prices. So the 
it decided to shop around 


bank r would 


very 


} 


these days of 
they 


stock 


Surtax, 


more 


was to sell some 


loing right 


} 


the earnings trend was up- 


was before the 


ich investment 
best deal. 
This is more or less in lit with the 
egestion of W. O. Douglas, Securi 
s and Exchange Commission mem- 
r, that corporations sell securities on 
mpetitive bids (p.34). But 
didn’t work 


here 1s 
out so 


idea 


ne case where it 
ll. The company 
of the price it should receive, and the 
bond houses—worried about the mar- 
had theirs. Just about every big 
financial house had a crack at it, and 
fore the shopping was over nobody 
unted the deal at the price asked. 
Thus too much competition seems to 


h id ts own 


BUSINESS WEEK 
have spoiled the 
has fallen 
without yu 


street 

} 
mind 
company in <« 


a bill 


yuestion is trying to 
ot goods The borrower will ret 


its money, but it will that 


longer 1s operating in 
e 
A Pattern? gland’ 
covery got under way earlier than that 
in the United States; consequently ob 


here have not been § surpris¢ 


i 


servers 


1 } ! ‘ 
when domestic financia developments 


followed, with a 
in Great Britain 
Bond investors, thu 
than passing interest in th 
ment that British Treasury 3-month 
bills have been sold at the lowest inter- 


met 


est cost in two years. The discoun 


ivalent 


“ ith 


on last week's bill issue was eq 
to 0.497% interest, compared 
This bill 


of the cost of 


0.504% the previous week 
rate, which is barometri 
short-term money in England, has been 
declining for more than 
The question which 
is: Will this 
in the United States? It is rem 
bered that the break in Britain’s 24% 
pre eded the drop in U.S. 
] 


T wu hond hy Ir t thy 
reasury DOnNAS Dy aimost @xactly a 


naturall ‘ 
} lupli 


experience pe ¢ 


consols 


month. The sharp recession in consols 
was watched in Eng! 


indication that it 


ing, just as the dr 
here viewe 
cursor of de 
But, 
to firm for 
short-term money rate in England 
eased, dealers in this country are 
ing closely for deve 
similar symptoms over here. 
e 
Credit Control—Th« 
that the Treasun 


was 


since con 


five weeks, and sin 


iopment of 


r 


indications 
Federal Re serve 
vening to arrest the stiffening of money 
The I 


was DY the 
Treasury which was re 


authorities 


rates. first step 


liably reporte 1 to 


be buying government bonds for 
federal 


Rer , r 
( Neports on this 


and somew! belated, so 
figures on 


various investment 


that 
fi r its ow! 
id.) 


mince | I the 


lat 
Tre isury support 
issues on the dips are not at har 


More leter 


easily ae 
port accorded 
12 Fe 
haven't 
ng of $2 


bonds, but they 
fairly 


lor y-tcrm bonds by 


deral Reserve banks I} cy 


altered their long standing hold 


$30,000,000 In government 


have been doing son 
significant shifting 


The most important change probably 


in maturities 


is in bonds due in five years and up 
The 12 banks had $478,908,000 of 
these longer maturities in their port- 
folio on Mar. 10. Next week the 
amount was up $56,043,000 to $534,- 
951,000, and on Mar. 24 it had risen 
$41.809.000 $576.760.000. 


more to 


NEXT WINTER’S 
FUEL OIL IS GOING 
TO MARKET 


Now! 
aI, 





ws 


If 5 ur business is at all seasonal, 
LAWRENCE SysTeM may be of special 
value to you. Through LAWRENCI 
SYSTEM you can free almost all « ip- 
ital which is tied up in inventories 


1! 


to obtain funds economically with 
which to finance distribution i 
manufacture. 

For complete details about Law- 
RENCE SYST! M, write or wire to De- 
partment D-12 of the nearest office. 


No obligation is involved. 


c 





LAWRENCE SYSTEM 
provides these advantages over 
other financial arrangements 

INCREASED CREDIT 

u can exceed open credit 1 to 3 tir 
LOW COST MONEY 


-/ 
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and seilioeied 
e ALUMINUM | 


fencing... 


Since making America’s first woven wire 
fence in 1883, PAGE has been identi- 
fied with the most famous firsts in fenc- 
ing. Page-Alcoa Aluminum fencing was 
pioneered and perfected to meet condi- 
tions requiring strength with minimum 
load on supporting structure—permanent 
rust resistance — elimination of periodic 
galvanizing or painting maintenance costs. 


*One of & Superior Metals 
PAGE FENCE is offered in 5 superior 


metals to meet every condition in fencing 
—Page P-12 Copper-bearing Steel, Page- 
Armco Ingot Iron, Page-Alcoa Aluminum, 
Page-Allegheny Stainless Steel and Page 
genuine Wrought Iron. 


92 Association Members 
92 Page Fence Distributors with complete 
responsibility in fence erection service, 
estimates and consultation are located 
conveniently throughout the United States 
—associated to serve you wherever youare. 


Fence Facts Free 
Your inquiry directed to 
either of the offices listed 
below, will bring illus- 
trated information and 
name of Page Fence ex- 
pert nearest you. 


Page Fence is a product of the Page 
Steel &@ Wire Division of American 
Chain & Cable Company, Inc. See ad- 
vertisement back cover of this issue. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH ATLANTA 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


America’s First Wire Fence — Since 1883 


“BUYERS CANT FORGET 


ME ..... Since J 
Started this Sales 
Building Plan” 


“Thousands of people carry 
my ads around voluntarily! er, 
ads are cmprintes on AUT 
POINT pencils! The easiest 
pencil In the world to write 
with; has the ly. te de | 
can't wobble; it always works! 
Pr customers see 


write—they can't fo 

when they Ay’ in my 

That's what firms every ~ 

say! Find out why? Send for 

“37 Sales Plans’ and samples 

(on your letterhead). 

Autepeint Company, 
S014 Foster Avenue, 

Dept. BW-4, 
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Thus, by “switching” and letting short 

| maturities run out, the Reserve banks 
supported the government bond market 
to the tune of $97,852,000 in two 
weeks. 

Of course, if the Reserve authorities 
want really to ease credit, they can add 
to that total holding of $2,430,000,000 
in governments. But that would be an 
extreme measure, and wouldn’t dovetail 
perfectly with the control-the-boom 
theory. If and when they take on more 
governments, it will be news. 

Meanwhile the Federal has exerted 
a further influence on short-term moncy 
rates. When bankers’ acceptance quota- 
tions were advanced by dealers for the 
fourth time in 1937 last week, the 
Reserve's buying rate was duplicated. 
The Federal could have gone along 
with the rise, and made room for fur- 
ther markups, but it didn’t. It held 
its rate at 4, thereby imposing a ceil- 
ing. Moreover, to make it emphatic, 
the system bought $231,000 in bills. 

7 

Trilemma—tThe market has been giv- 
ing investment advisors the heeby- 
jecbies. Clients never like to see profits 
ebb away, even though they insist they 
are strictly Most persons are 
investors only so long as stocks are 
going up. Then they are willing to 
hold on. But let shares twitch down- 
ward and the so-called investor takes 
either a run-out powder or a headache 
powder. 

That ever-onward, ever-upward in- 
vestor psychology puts conservative 
investment counsel on the spot. To 
change an investment position, three 
decisions must be made and each must 
be a correct decision. First, the advisor 
must decide that the market is at or 
near its temporary high. Then he must 
ponder all the time it’s going down 
whether or not it’s at bottom. Finally, 


investors. 
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he must pick the bottom so as 
sume his long position. One 
on any decision, and the pair 
efforts of trying to take advant 
the decline might go for naught 
* 
Going Up—Electric Bond & 
Co., announcing that it cannot 
present form continue to funct 
the Public Utility Act of 1935 
tained in its major provisions an 
poses, announces it will appeal 
cision of Judge Julian W. Mack 
ing it to register (BW —Feb 
Judge Mack didn’t consider tl 
stitutionality of the law with its 
sentence.” He just upheld the s 
compelling holding companic 
register. But Bond & Share fee 
it cannot register without risking 
memberment. That was its cont 
when Judge Mack was hearing the 
and the utility sticks to its guns 
The next step will be for Bor 
Share and the plaintiff, the Se 
and Exchange Commission to try 
pass the U.S. Circuit Court en ro 
the Supreme Court—a long way ot 
+ 
Business Rolls—Carloadings may 
longer enjoy quite such a high 
as they once did 
but the significance of recent fr 
figures is not to be denied. Not 
has every week in 
over 1936, but from Jan. 9 to 
20, inclusive, only the /Jowe 
week has been poorer than the be 
the same 11 weeks last year. 
Loadings for the 12 weeks et 
Mar. 20 show a gain of more tha 
million cars over the like period of 
previous year, totaling 8,337 
against 7,307,048, up better than 1 
All by themselves, the first three w: 
of March contributed a gain of 
than 422,000 cars, an increase of 


as a business if 


1937 shown 
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New YorK bank messenger has 
ywarded workmen's compensatior 
back strain incurred on Nov. 11, 
he carried 10,000 pennies trom 
yxranch of the bank to another 

bly the money was used to pay 


ection bet 





Butler, Pa., when one of Adolph 
ferrmann’s employees buys anything in 


store, he hands the sal 
th this on it Because I am em- 
yed by Herrmann’s Food Store at 
5 West 10th Street, I am able to 
ike this purchase. I trust that you 

return the favor when you are in 


It’s a neat advertis 


man a card 


es 


eed of groceries.” 
scheme, unless all the other stores 
, Butler start imitating it. Or perhaps 
salesman in a shoe store will buy his 
eroceries from one of Herrmann’s com 
etitors, and hand the salesman a card 
eading: “Because I don’t want to have 
stomers bothering me with their ad- 
rtising when I sell goods to them, I 
naking this purchase here instead 
f at Herrmann’s.” 
THE American Can Co. is distributing 
set of 75 abstract cards, each telling 
hat vitamins are to be found in a 
ertain canned food, and what effect 
ey have. The top card reads 


TAMIN C IN COMMERCIALLY CANNED 


SAUERKRAUT JUICI 
Reference The Val f tl Chen | 
yn Method in Determining the V 
C Potency of Certain Food Substances 
B. Guerrant, Russel A. Rasmussen and 
Adams Dutcher. 1935 J. Nutrition 9. 667 
Canned sauerkraut jui was found by 
n with 2.6-dichlorop -d pt enol 
).O82 mg. of ip 
The cal lated P 
s for gun 1 P es vas ¢ 
On the basis of these data ¢ is 
juice may be con red f e 
ti-scorbutic \ 


We confess we haven't gotten below 
top card, but we'll keep the set 
ndy in case we want to titivate our- 
ves mentally and scour that scorbutic 
feeling with titratory titillation 
MANY gloomy words in the English 
nguage begin with the letter ‘d.’ For 
stance: depress, disease, demon, dull, 
mm, dread, damn, dump, dirt, dark, 
rown, droop, despair, defeat, desolate, 
saster, dirge, death, and dungeon.” 
Seasickness is unknown to deaf per 
ns.” “U. S. takes about 75% of 
e world’s production of diamonds.” 
All this is from “Odds Without 
End,” a monthly folder of miscellaneous 
formation and misinformation that 
somebody gets together and prints for 
several insurance agents, each of whom 
sends the thing out to his customers 
id prospects, under his own imprint, 
d with this moral: “My business—in- 


Editorially Speaking— 
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surance yiten hangs f r 
thread of memory “ i ‘ 

, , 
publishe rev r \ ; s 
tended to strengthen In other w 
jiont for t to r c 

; 

nce 1d I 






' 
cious, an st t holes y 
in pIcK If e F sou tl rolder 
But—so what The tolder 1s an ettec 
tive for yt re nder advertising 
Ik you wo Id s ke tne Best SMOk 


My Dear’ cigarettes c 
Ching Tobacco Co. in the China W ees 
Review. Back around 1890 
might have been a selling name to 
cigarette in the United States; and for 
all we know, it was. But today no 
American cigarette could sell if its name 
suggested Victorian sentimentality. It 
has to have a dash of paprika—a smack 
of Mae West, Jean Harlow, Myrna Loy, 
William Powell, Park Avenue, the Bar 
bary Coast, Paris, the Riviera, and 
Shanghai. But out in Shanghai, the 
smoker's ideal isn’t sophistic 
the sweet cool cleanliness of the West, 
I and Mary Pickford 


7 = Des 
ism Of our Dygone days 


ation It's 


the Longfellowism 


} 


THE old Spanish prisoner” game re 
appears with a new and ingenious mod 
ification, in letters received by many 
Americans from Spain The writer this 
time is not a Spaniard but, accord 
to his story, an Italian He says 
came to 9s n sa y] el o B 
shirts in Gen. Bergonzoli’s divis 
which is a part of M issolini’s army of 
75,000 under the mmand of G 
Mangini Now he has been capt 

by the Spanish government, which 
seized his baggage, including a t 


that has a false bottom in which 


} 1 . 
had hidden his whole fortune, $300,0¢ 


But his captors don’t know the money 
is there For $1,500 he can t his 
trunk released Will the re ipien yt 
the letter kindly send the $1,500 i 
accept in return one-third of 

$300,000, plus the guardianship of the 
prisoner's beautiful daughter, who is 
16 years old and lives with a widowed 


aunt in Rome? 
If the first letter doesn’t get an an- 
But in 


some cases the first letter has wangled 


swer, there are follow-ups. 


’ 


$1,500 out of American suckers 


THE trolley fare in Brooklyn is a 
nickel, and we notice in the 
organ of the Brooklyn-Manhattan 
Transit Corp. that a woman who left her 
handbag in a trolley car has sent five 
dollars to the motorman who found it 
and had it returned to her. His name 
is Christian Nickel. 


hous¢ 
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ODERN as 1937, Harter Steel 

Chairs are thoroughly comfort- 
able. Beautifully designed, they are in 
daily use in many of the country's 
finest offices. 

Harter Steel Chairs give the modern 
touch. Ruggedly constructed—welded 
into one frame—they stand the gaff 
and are lighter in weight than com- 
parable wood models. 

Harter also leads in posture seat- 
ing, with chairs designed to make 
correct posture easy and natural, 
There's a Harter posture chair for 
every type of seated work. 


HARTER 


Corporation. Hh Sturgis, Mich. 







MANUFACTURER OF THE WORLD'S 
FINEST STEEL SEATING EQUIPMENT 


FREE: Our booklet, “For Modern | 
Offices Steel Chairs by Harter.” 
Write for it. Desk 147 | 
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Rising Prices and Sound Policy 


Rising commodity prices are the sub- 
ject of general business concern, and 
in some quarters, concern borders 
on alarm. This is as it should be. 
For, if the price tendency continues 
to the danger point, it will be so 
because thousands of corporations 
and countless business executives do 
what seems slick and opportune in 
taking advantage of a temporary 
tendency which, if unbridled, can 
bring grief to all of us. 

Those who can, should remember 
the events of 1920 and 1921. Here 
was a full-fledged panic which was 
almost exclusively the result of a 
heedless commodity boom,  occa- 
sioned not so much by an extraordi- 
nary consumptive demand for goods 
as by excessive buying predicated on 
a panicky fear that prices would be 
higher tomorrow and that goods 
might not be available even at the 
advanced price. 

In ten months, Moody’s spot index 
of fifteen commodities has risen from 
160 to 220. This index is composed 
of base commodities which are most 
susceptible to speculative influences 
and is not representative of the cost 
of living. But it is distinctly repre- 
sentative of the commodities which 
dominated the post-war boom that 
brought about the panic. 

A Business Week survey of the 
balance sheet of 200 leading indus- 
trial corporations shows that at the 
end of 1936 aggregate inventories 
were slightly higher than in 1929. 
It is true that these are the large 
companies which survived seven 
years of depression. They have ex- 
panded somewhat by consolidation 
and otherwise. It is possible that 
their inventories are intended today 
to serve more customers than in 
1929, but it is still a matter of con- 
cern that these inventories are higher 
than at the peak of the most exces- 
sive production this country has ever 
known. 

One must not overlook, of course, 
certain factors which tend to contrib- 
ute safety to the situation, although 
he would be slightly naive if he as- 
sumed that a recollection of fingers 
burned in previous panics is sufficient 
protection. Prices of materials, labor 


and parts have been increasing alto- 
gether too rapidly in recent months, 
but this does not necessarily mean 
that all of those increases will reach 


the ultimate consumer. For one 
thing, production costs are lowered 
in some measure by the fact that 


capacity operations spread capital 
costs and overhead over a much 
larger volume of goods. In some 


industries, such as the railroads, this 
is an important factor. Furthermore, 
it is to be remembered that any con- 
clusion drawn out of the fact that the 
price level in the United States is but 
9° lower than the average of 1929 
must be tempered by consideration of 
the fact that the gold content of the 
dollar has been reduced. 

Annual reports of leading corpora- 
tions for last year provide a splendid 
cross-section of the forces that are 
contributing to the advance in com- 
modity prices. One after another, 
responsible executives report to their 
stockholders some measure of con- 
cern over the rising price tendency, 
and explain the growth of inventory 
and the lack of cash as insurance 
against inflation. 

Business did the same thing in 
1919 and 1920. Purchasing agents, 
under executive direction, bought 
largely more than they needed from 
day to day, not only to assure them- 
selves necessary supplies, but too 
often in search of inventory profits. 
Eventually, the situation became so 
tight that they bought three times as 
much as they needed, hoping that 
one-third of their orders would be 
filled. Then came the evil day when 
all of their orders were filled. That 
day began the collapse that crippled 
business, almost ruined American 
agriculture and shook the founda- 
tions of our banking structure. 

There is a hazard in this business 
that is not measured in terms of im- 
mediate business losses. It is the haz- 
ard of destroying public confidence. 
By taking the easy way in those post- 
war years, by generally, even if un- 
consciously, sheets a “customer 
be damned” attitude, business sowed 
the first seeds of suspicion, resent- 





ment, and even destruction, which ;; 
began to reap in 1929. 

Now, if ever, the slow way and th 
sure way is best. Business can grab 
the most advantage that can be had 
out of fortuitous circumstances, by; 
the safe way is to increase profits and 
insure the future by taking larger 
earnings out of selling more units a 
a less cost, by investing a consider. 
able number of today’s easy dollars 
in keeping present customers happy, 
and providing public confidence and 
respect for leaner days. 


Fair Trade Laws 
Bite Their Masters 


Human nature being what it is, prac. 
tically every line of business resents 
the activities of its competitors but 
demands a free hand for itself. The 
dairymen have long handicapped 
margarine by clapping a punitive tax 
on it. Some coal operators are now 
proposing a similar tax on fuel oil 
Independent retailers insist on tax- 
ing or wholly abolishing the chains. 
But the most instructive example of 
all is in the drug business; for inde- 
pendent druggists are both goring 
somebody else’s ox and getting their 
own ox gored, 

In the first place, they have been 
the strongest force behind the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, the price-fixing “fair 
trade” acts, and similar legislation. 
In this fight they have acted as the 
small fellow opposing the big fellow, 
and they have had plenty of help 
from other independent retailers who 
belong in the small fellow class. But 
on another front other members of 
the same class have attacked them. 

Restaurant men in Colorado have 
succeeded in procuring a state law 
forbidding druggists to serve food 
unless they completely separate the 
lunch counter from the rest of the 
store by a partition. The druggists 
fought this law all the way to the 
United States Supreme Court, which 
sustained it. Now similar bills have 
been introduced in the legislatures 
of several other states, and the drug- 
_ are anxiously opposing this ef- 
ort of the restaurant men to erect a 
legal bulwark against honest compe- 
tition. All these bills should be de- 
feated. So should similar bills in- 
tended to help one industry by hu 
ing another. 
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